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THE SEEMING MYSTERY OF 
CHOLERA AND FEVER. 


=| THE OFFICE OF THE LIVER IS TO CLEANSE 
: THE BLOOD, as a scavenger might sweep the streets; when 
the liver is not working properly a quantity of effete (or waste) 
matter is left floating in the blood ; under these circumstances, should 
“4 the poison germ of Cholera or Fever be absorbed, then the disease 
; results ; on the contrary, anyone whose liver and other organs are in 
ss a normal or healthy condition may be subjected to precisely the same 
*§ condition as to the contagious influences and yet escape Cholera and 
q Fever. This, I consider, explains satisfactorily the seeming mystery 
that persons Who are placed in circumstances peculiarly favourable 
for the Development of Cholera or Fever, who, in fact, live in the 
midst of it, escape unscathed. Cholera and Fever may be compared 
to a weed (and a very ugly one too), but even weeds will not grow on 
solid flagstongs ; and what I contend for is this, that a person may be 
“ai subjected to the influence of the specific poison—that is, the germ of 
Sj Cholera or Fever—and not contract the disease. Why? Because his 
S\ secretions were in a thoroughly normal condition, and consequently 
§ the poison could not take root, any more than a weed could doona 
flagstone; and, on the other hand, a person may have the soil (that 
§ is, disordered secretions, &c.) very favourable for the disease, and still 
§ he escapes. Why? Because the soil was prepared, but there was no 
‘ seed. Hence the importance and great value of ENO’S FRUIT SALT, 
which, under all circumstances, keeps the secretions normal ; if only 
sas a preventive against and sure remedy for poisoned blood, biliousness, 
sick headache, &c., no one ought to be without it. 


ENO’S FRUIT SALT 


EMOVES POISONOUS MATTER caused by impure 
or vitiated air, errors of eating or drinking, &c., by natural 
means. No one is safe without having at hand some efficient means 
of warding off BLOOD POISONS. After a very patient and careful 
observation, extending over many years, of the effects of ENO’S 
FRUIT SALT, I have not the least hesitation in stating that, if its 
great value in keeping the body healthy were universally known, not 
a single travelling trunk or portmanteau would be without it. 


[™PORTANT TO TRAVELLERS AND ALL 

LEAVING HOME FOR A CHANGE.,—‘ We have for the last 

\ four years used your FRUIT SALT during several important survey 

expeditions in the Malay Peninsula, Siam, and Cambodia, and have 

undoubtedly derived very great benefit from it. In one instance only 

was one of our party attacked with fever during that period, and 

that happened after our supply of Fruit Salt had run out. When 

. \ making long marches under the powerful rays of a vertical sun, or 

— ——————— tramping through swampy districts, we have used the Fruit Salt 

two and three times a day. The Fruit Salt acts as a gentle aperient, keeps the blood cool and healthy, and 

wards off fever. We have pleasure in voluntarily testifying to the value of your preparation and our firm 

belief in its efficacy. We never go in the jungle without it, and have also recommended it to others.— Yours truly, 

Commander A. J. Lorrus, F.R.G.S., his Siamese Majesty’s Hydrographer; BH. C. Davipson, Superintendent 
Siamese Government Telegraphs. Bangkok, Siam, May, 1883.—J.C. Eno, Esq., London.’ 
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NO’S FRUIT SALT.—‘ After suffering for nearly two and a half years from severe headache and 
disordered stomach, and after trying almost everything and spending much money without finding any 
benefit, I was recommended by a friend to try your FRUIT SALT, and before I had finished one bottle I found 
it doing me a great deal of good, and now I am restored to my usual health ; and others I know that have tried it 
have not enjoyed such good health for years.—Yours most truly, RoBERT HUMPHREYS, Post Office, Barrasford.’ 


. Ho°™, TO AVOID THE DEBILITATING EFFECTS OF TRAVELLING,’— 

‘I travel by rail between twenty and thirty thousand miles each year, and in my opinion there is no 
mode of travelling so debilitating to the human system as that. For a long time I suffered from nervousness, 
sluggish liver, indigestion, flatulence, and most of the ailments common to those who travel a great deal. After 
trying many and all more or less worthless remedies, I was induced to try your Fruit Salt, and since doing so 
(nine months ago) I may indeed say I am a new man, and now I never consider my portmanteau packed unless 
there is a bottle of ENO'S FRUIT SALT in it. I think it right to recommend it in every way—hence this letter ; 
fer I am sure it needs but to be tried, and no traveller would think of being without so great a friend in all cases 


of need. I enclose my card, and am iaithfully yours, TRurH. The Trossachs Hotel, Loch Katrine, Callander, N.B., 
27th June, 1883.’ 


UCCESS IN LIFE.—‘A new invention is brought before the public, and commands success. A score 

of abominable imitations are immediately introduced by the vnscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely 

enough to deceive the public, and yet not so exactly as to infringe upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity that; 
employed in an original channel, could not fail to secure reputation and prcfit.’—ADAMs. 


DIRECTIONS IN SIXTEEN LANGUAGES HOW TO PREVENT DISEASE. 
CAUTION .—Examine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked ‘ ENO’S FRUIT 
SALT.’ Without it you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. 


Sold by all Chemists. Price 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. 
Prepared only at Eno’s Fruit Salt Works, Hatcham, London, $.E., byd. C. Eno’s Patent. 
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“PEARS'soap 


The famous English Complexion Soap 


Established in London 100 years. 


SPECIALTY FOR THE SKIN 
AND COMPLEXION 


recommended by the greatest English authority 
on the Skin, 


Paoressor SIR ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S., 


President of the Royal College of Surgeons. 
5 INTERNATIONAL AWARDS. 


—_—__— 


100dComplexion&NiceHands 


Nothing adds so much to personal appearance as 
bright clear complexion and a soft skin, with 
besexthe plainest features become attractive, with- 
ut them the handsomest are but coldly impressive. 
any a complexion is marred by impure alkaline 
ad coloured Toilet Soap. 









peeernape 


PEARY POAP 


specially prepared for the delicate skin of ladies 
md children and others sensitive to the weather, 
inter orsummer, In England it is pre-eminently 
e complexion Soap, and is recommended by all 
he best authorities, as,on account of its emollient, 
on-irritant character, Redness, Roughness and 
Aapping are prevented, and a clear bright appears 
2 and soft velvety condition imparted and maine 
ined, and a good, healthful and attractive come 
‘sion ensured. Its agreeable and lasting perfume, 
eautiful appearance, and soothing properties, 
ommend it as the greatest luxury of the toilet, 
ts durability and consequent economy is 
markable. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
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LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


SMITH, ELDER, & (0.’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 








NEW WORK by LIEUT.-COL, R. L. PLAYFAIR. 


THE SCOURGE OF CHRISTENDOM: Annals of British 


Relations with Algiers prior to the French Conquest. With Illustrations of Ancient Algiers from 1578 to 
1824. By Lieut.-Col. R. L. PLayvair, H.B.M.’s Consul at Algiers. Demy 8vo. 


THE MATTHEW ARNOLD BIRTHDAY BOOK. Arranged 


by his Daughter, ELEANOR ARNOLD, Handsomely printed and bound in cloth, gilt edges, With Photo- 
graph. Small 4to. 10s. 6d, 


NEW VOLUME by MISS THACKERAY (Mrs. Richmond Ritchie). 


A BOOK OF SIBYLS: MRS. BARBAULD—MISS EDGEWORTH © 
—MRS. OPIE—MISS AUSTEN. By Miss THackeERAy (Mrs. Richmond Ritchie), Essays reprinted from 
the ‘Cornhill Magazine.’ Large crown 8vo, 


MERV: a Story of Adventures and Captivity. Epitomised from 


* The Merv Oasis.’ By EpmMonD O’DoNovaN, Special Correspondent of the Daily News, With a Portrait, 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


MEMOIRS OF LIFE AND WORK. By Cuartes J. B. Witiams, 


M.D., F.R.S., Physician Extraordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. With Original Portraits. 8vo. 


THE FIRST BOOK OF EUCLID MADE EASY FOR 
BEGINNERS. Arranged from ‘The Elements of Euclid,’ by Roperr Simson, M.D. By Witiiam 
Howarp. With Unlettered Diagrams with Coloured Lines. Crown 8vo. 


NEW EDITION of HARE'S ‘CITIES of NORTHERN and CENTRAL ITALY,’ 


CITIES OF CENTRAL ITALY. With Illustrations, 2 vols. 


crown 8yo, 


CITIES OF NORTHERN ITALY. With Illustrations. 2 vols. 


crown 8vo. 
By Aueusrus J. C, Hare, Author of ‘ Cities of Southern Italy and Sicily’ &c. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION in ONE VOLUME. 


MEMORIES OF OLD FRIENDS. Being Extracts from the Journals 
< and Letters of Caroline Fox, of Penjerrick, Cornwall, from 1835 to 1871, to which are addéd Fourteen 
©? Original Letters from J, 8. Mill, never before published. Edited by Horace N. Pym. With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 
POPULAR EDITION, ABRIDGED, with «a NEW PREFACE. 
LITERATURE AND DOGMA. An Essay towards a Better Com- 


~ “prehension of the Bible. By MarTHEW ARNOLD. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


THE LIFE OF LORD LAWRENCE. By R. Bosworrn Smiru, 


M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, Assistant Master at Harrow School, Author of ‘ Mohammed 
ar re ‘Carthage and the Carthaginians,’ &c, Fifth Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. with 2 Portraits 
an aps, 863. 


ANATOMY FOR ARTISTS. By Joun Marsnatt, F.R.S, F.R.CS., 


Professor of Anatomy, Royal Academy of Arts; late Lecturer on Anatomy at the Government School of 
Design, South Kensington; Professor of Surgery in University College. Illustrated by 220 Original 
Drawings on Wood by J. S. Cuthbert, engraved by George Nicholls & Co. Second Edition. Imp. 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS. 


BUGENTIA : an Episode. By W. M. Haxpiez, Author of ‘Clifford Gray.’ 3 vols, 





post 8vo. [Jn October. 
JOHN HERRING: a West of England Romance, By the Author of ‘Mehalah.’ 
3 vols. post 8vo. [Jn October. 
ROSSMOYNE. By the Author of ‘Phyllis,’ ‘Molly Bawn,’ ‘Mrs. Geoffrey,’ &e. 3 vols. 
‘ post 8vo. (Jn the press. 
LOVING AND SERVING. By Horme Len. 3 vols. post 8vo, [In the press. 
MEADOW-SWEET; or, the Wooing of Iphis. A Pastoral. By the Author of 
* Ruth and Gabriel.” 3 vols. post 8vo. [in the press. 
THE PERFECT PATH: a Novel. By Etizasetu Grarsrer, Author of ‘The 
Markhams of Otterton,’ ‘A Discord,’ ‘ A Constant Woman,’ &c, &c. 2 vols. post 8vo, (Jn the press. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 








JULES VERNE’S NEW: STORY. 
THE GREEN RAY. By Jvtes Verne. Translated from the French by Mary pg 
HAUTEVILLE, Illustrated. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s,; and with gilt edges, 6s. [Now ready. 


THE STORY OF SIEGFRIED. By James Batpwin. Finely Illustrated with Wood 


Engravings from Drawings by Howard Pyle. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. [Now ready. 


THE CRUSOES OF GUIANA; or, the White Tiger. By Lovis Bovssenarp., 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. [Ja a few days, 


Now ready, square 16mo. 2s, 6d, 


A CAMBRIDGE STAIRCASE; being Sketches of Undergraduate Life. By the 
Author of ‘ A Day of My Life at Eton,’ * About Some Fellows,’ ‘ Cambridge Trifles,’ &c. 


PERSEUS THE GORGON SLAYER. With many very beautifully Coloured Plates 
from Drawings by T. R. SPEXcE. The Tale told in English by W.J.Gorpon. 4to. handsomely coloured 


boards, 5s. [Now ready. 
UP STREAM: a Journey from the Present to the Past, Pictures in Colours and Words. 

By R. ANDRE. 4to. illustrated, coloured boards, ds. [Now ready. 
THE BOATS OF THE WORLD. Depicted and described by One or THe Crart. 

tions. 4to. coloured boards, 3s. 6d, [Now ready, 


BY JULES VERNE.—New Illustrated One-Shilling Editions, 
THE BEGUM’S FORTUNE. 


THE TRIBULATIONS OF A CHINAMAN, 


The New Volume of the Series of ‘ Illustrated Biographies of Great Artists,’ now ready, is 
WATTEAU. By J. W. Morterr, B.A. Illustrated with Engravings of Fétes Galantes, 


Portraits, Studies from the Life, Pastoral Subjects, and ‘Designs for Ornament. Crown 8vo. ornamented 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 


LOW’S STANDARD NOVELS. Small post 8yo. cloth extra, price 6s. each (except 


where otherwise stated). 


By R. D. BLACKMORE, By CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON. 
Lorna Doone. (Illustrated Edition, 31s. 6d, and ANNE: a Novel. (Second LEdition,.)—For Tun 
35s.).—ALICE LORRAINE.—CRADOCK NOWELL.— MaJsonr. Illustrated, uniform with the above, price 
CLARA VAUGHAN,—CRIPPS THE CARRIER.—EREMA; 5s. 
or, My Father’s Sin.—Mary ANERLEY,—CiRIS- i 
TOWELL: a Dartmoor Tale, By HELEN MATHERS, Authoress of ‘ Comin’ through 

the Rye,’ ‘ Cherry Ripe,’ &c, 
By WILLIAM BLACK. My LADY GREENSLEEVES. 


THREE FEeATHERS.—A DAUGHTER OF HETH.— 
Kitmeny.—In Sink Arring,—Lapy SILVERDALE's | By Mrs. BEECHER STOWE. 
SWEETHEART.—SUNRISE My WIFE AND I.—PoGaNuc PEOPLE, THEIR 
LOVES AND Lives.—OLD Town Fok, 
By THOMAS HARDY. 


Tug TRUMPET-MAJOR.—FAR FROM THE MADDING By Mrs CASHEL HOEY, 

Crowp.—THE HAND OF ETHELBERTA.—A LAODI- A GOLDEN SoRROow.—OvT or CouRT, 

CEAN.—TWoO ON A TOWER. 

By LEWIS WALLACE, 

By GEORGE MAC DONALD. Ben Hur: a Tale of the Christ. 
Many Marston.—Guitp Court.—THE VICAR’s 
DAUGHTER. — ADELA CATHCART. — STEPHEN | By Mrs. MACQUOID. 
pene and other Tales.—OrTs.—WEIGHED AND | Euinon DrypEN.—DIANE, 

ANTING. 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
WRECK OF THE ‘GROSVENOR.’—JonN HOLDs- 


WwortH (Chief Mate).—A SatLor’s SWEETHEART, | By the Rey. E. GILLIAT, M.A. 
—Tux ‘Lavy Mavup.’—Lirriz Loo, A Srory oF THE DRAGONADES, 


By JOSEPH HATTON. By LOUISA M. ALCOTT, 
TurEzE RECRUITS AND THE Gints THEY Lerr Work: a Story of Experience. 


BEHIND THEM, 
By the AUTHOR of ‘ONE ONLY,’ ‘CONSTANTIA, 
By VICTOR HUGO. & - 


SP ee ek Pent OF A CulME : the Story A FRENCH HEIRESS IN HER OWN CHATEAU. Six 
cf the Coup D’Etat, Illustrations, 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 
Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet Street, E.C, 





By Miss COLERIDGE, 
AN ENGLISH SQUIRE. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. Vou. Il Mayv—Ocroper 1883. 


8vo. price 5s. cloth. 


The LIFE and TIMES of JESUS the MESSIAH. By the Rev. 


ALFRED EDERSHEIM, D.D. Warburtonian Lecturer at Lincoln’s Inn, 2 vols. 8vo. price Be cloth. 
(Nearly ready. 


The STORY of the UNIVERSITY of EDINBURGH during its 


First Three Hundretl Years. By Sir ALEXANDER GRANT, Bart., LL.D. D.C.L. &c. 2 vols. Bv0. with 
Illustrations, price 36s. cloth. 


The BRITISH NAVY; Its Strength, Resources, and Adminis- 


tration. By Sir THomas Sesienn, K.C.B, M.P.M.A. In 5 vols. 8vo. Vou. V. comprising the Merchant 
Service, and completing the work. Royal 8vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth. 
*,* The work complete in 5 vols. royal 8vo. price £1. 4s. 6d. cloth. 


LUTHER'S LIFE. By Juuivs Koéstiin. Translated from the 


German. With Illustrations ~ Authentic Sources. Crown 8vo. [Jn the press. 


EWALD'S HISTORY of ISRAEL. Vou. VII. The Apostolic Aq-. 


Translated from the German by J. F, Smira. 8vo, [Jn the press. 


FIVE GREAT PAINTERS: Leonardo da Vinci, Michael Angelo, 


Titian, Raphael, Albert Diirer. By Lady EasTLAKE. 2 vols. crown 8vo. [in the p press, 


FLOWERS and their PEDIGREES. By Grant ALLEN. With 


50 Illustrations engraved on Wood by G. Pearson. Crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth. 


The GROUNDWORK of ECONOMICS. By C. 8. Devas. 8vo. 


price 16s. cloth. 


READINGS in SOCIAL ECONOMY. By Mrs. F. Fenwick 


MILLER, Member of the London School Board; Author of ‘ Physiology for Elementary Schools’ Ke. 
Crown 8vo. pp. 220, price 5s. cloth. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND from the Accession of James I. to the 


Outbreak of the Civil War. By SamurL Rawson GarpisER, LL.D. New and Cheaper Edition. in 
10 vols. crown 8vo. 6%. each, to be published monthly. Vo s. I.-IV. now ready. [VoL. V. on Nov. 1. 


The NEW TESTAMENT of our LORD and SAVIOUR JESUS 


CHRIST. Illustrated with Engravings on Wood after Paintings by the Great Masters, chiefly of the Early 
Italian School. New Edition, price ONE GUINEA, bound in cloth ; TWO GUINEAS, morocco extra. 
sigh ‘This is one of the most splendid editions of the EnglishVersion of the New Testament which have seen the 
t ’—REvCORD. 


A DICTIONARY of MEDICINE. By Various Writers. Edited 


by RicHaRD QuamN, M.D. F.R.S. &c. Seventh Thousand. Pp. 1,836, with 138 Wood Engravings, 
Medium 8vo. 31s. 6d. cloth, or 40s, half-russia. To be had also in 2 vols. price 84s. cloth. 


PIFYLYVYOVYYIVPVPVEF LOI 


NEW NOVELS. 
WHOM NATURE LEADETH. By G. Nort Harton. 3 vols. 


crown 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


THICKER THAN WATER. By James Payn, Author of ‘ By 


Proxy,’ ‘ High Spirits,’ &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


IN the CARQUINEZ WOODS. By Brer Harve, Author of 


‘The Luck of Roaring Camp’ &c. Ry 8vo. 2s. boards ; 2s. 6d. cloth. 
* This Work ts copyright. 


AUT CHSAR AUT NIHIL.. By the Countess M. Von Boruuer, 


Author of ‘German Home Life,’ 3 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 


IN the OLDEN TIME. By the Author of ‘Mademoiselle Mori’ 


&c. New and Cheaper Edition. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


IN TRUST: the Story of a Lady and her Lover. By Mrs. 


OLIPHANT. New and Cheaper Edition in the Modern Novelist’s Library, Crown 8v0, price 2s. boards, 
or 28. €d, cloth. 











London, LONGMANS & CO. 
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THICKER THAN WATER. By James Payn, Author 
of * Lost Sir Massingberd ’ &c. Reprinted from Longman’s Magasine. 3 vols. 
crown 8vo. price 21s, cloth, 


*A realistic novel of the best kind.’--Monnin@ Post. 
* It is eminently a book to be read and enjoyed.’—ScoTsMAN. 
‘Mx. Payn’s latest effort is one of the best novels he has written.’—WHITEH ALL REVIEW. 


‘Mr, Payn has lost nothing of the renown which previous achievements in romance have earned for him by his 
latest production.’ NOTTINGHAM GUARDIAN, 


IN THE CARQUINEZ WOODS. By Barer Harte. 


Reprinted, in the Modern Novelist’s Library, from Longman’s Magazine. 
Crown 8vo. price 2s. boards, or 2s. 6d. cloth. 


‘In force of imagination, in vigour and freshness of style, in bold and impressive scenery, it is perhaps equal 
to anything Bret Harte has given us.’ NOTTINGHAM GUARDIAN. 


‘Bret Harte has, in fact, never given us anything better in its way than his description of Carquinez 
Woods under a variety of aspects. Two of his characters are intense in their individuality.’ ACADEMY. 


‘ Few writers have equalled Bret Harte in descriptive power; none has even approached him in mastery of 
the Californian dialect ; and in both these respects the present tale shows him even — a 
LASGOW HERALD, 


‘Bret Harte draws, with a skill unsurpasied, the life of the miner and gambler, and the woman of the settle- 
ments which have sprung up within this generation in the Western States of the great American continent, The 
story before us is of like interest with others that have preceded it from the same clever pen, .. . . The storyis 
simple, powerful, and absorbing ; we breathe the air of the forest while we read it, and the final catastrophe— 
the burning of Carquinez Woods—-is described with impressive force.’ WESTERN TIMES, 


AUT CAESAR AUT NIHIL. By the Countess M. von 


Borumer, Author of ‘German Home Life,’ &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. price 21s. 


‘ Aut Caesar aut Nihil deals with the burning question of the day in Russia. The amount of information which 
the book contains, and the extraordinary insight which its Author displays with regard to Russian circumstances, 
character, classes, and strata of political agitation, make the reader aware that, beyond its very evident literary 
merit, the book has special merit of its own, such as the modern novelist can rarely claim—namely the merit of 
courage....... The qualities which secured for that pleasant volume, German Home Life, 80 complete and marked 
& succes, equally distinguish the pregnant pages of Aut Caesar aut Nihil.’ MORNING Post. 

* 4ut Caesar aut Nihil treats of Nibilism—its roots, branches and effects—in the most interesting manner 
possible. It is caved from being pure history, or an historical treatise, by the introduction of men and women 
who are living somewhere even now, and who have the power of interesting the reader most powerfully. The 
Author lets the reader into the secret meetings of the Nihilists, tells how they enrol their members, and in fact 
leaves nothing to the imagination, but draws a picture of which the minutest details are carefully studied and 
worked out. Such writing is rarely met with now-a-days, and those who do not read the Countess Von BoTHMER’s 
novel lose a rare treat....... Rarely before, save in history, have the secrets of the prison-house been: put so 
vividly before the public as is done here. Everybody should read Aut Caesar aut Nihil.’ WHITEHALL Review. 


IN THE OLDEN TIME. By the Author of ‘Made- 
moiselle Mori’ and ‘The Atelier du Lys.’ New and Cheaper Edition. 1 vol. 
crown 8vo. price 6s. cloth. 


’ 


‘ Mademoiselle Mori and the Atelier du Lys are novels of more than average excellence. In the Olden Time, by 
the same author, is better still.’ GUARDIAN. 


‘ In the Olden Time will probably be regarded as one of the most agreeable novels of the season. The lives of 
HILDEMUND DAHN and the wayward and gentle DoRNROSCHEN, the only child of the lord of Schloss Burgstein, 
and the events which revolve round them, are what interest the reader most, and furnish the brightest and most 
graceful elements of the graphic and vivid narrative. The novel abounds in passages of trenchant power and in 
stirring descriptions of picturesque incidents and scenes. The action never halts; the rise and progress of the 
peasant rebellion are sketched in impressive and suggestive outline. The interest of the story is strong and well 
sustained. It is carefully written ; the plot is ably conceived, skilfully developed, and brought to a felicitous 
consummation.’ NOTTINGHAM GUARDIAN, 





London, LONGMANS & COQ. 
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NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


Price ONE GUINEA, bound in cloth, gilt edges; TWO GUINEAS, morocco extra. 


Editio Princeps, 250 large-paper copies only, imperial 4to. price £10. 10s. all sold on the day of 
publication, December 1863. 
Second Edition, in crown 4to. 1864, price 63s. long out of print. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT 


OF OUR LORD AND SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST. 


Illustrated with Engravings on Wood after Paintings by Fra Angelico, Pietro Perugino, 
Francesco Francia, Lorenzo Di Credi, Fra Bartolommeo, Titian, Raphael, Gaudenzio Ferrari, 
Danielle Da Volterra, and other Artists, chiefly of the Early Italian School. 








‘ Whether from want of enteprise or want of encouragement, our great publishing houses so 
seldom bring out editions which really deserve to be called éditions de luxe, that a special notice 
seems due tothe cheap reprint of Messrs. Lonamans’ beautifully illustrated New Testament. 
Two complete editions have already been sold at ten and three guineas respectively, and now 
the second of them has been reproduced at the moderate price of one guinea. So much beautiful 
work has probably never before been offered at so low a price. The engravings are some 
hundreds in number, and of the most varied kinds, including compositions, pictures, marginal 
ornaments, letters, medallions, &c., copied from the works of the greatest Italian masters. 
There is one reason among others which should secure Messrs. Loncmans’ reprint a hearty 
welcome. It has been very commonly asserted of late that the mechanical methods of the 
American engravers enable them to reach an unrivalled degree of delicacy. A little examination 
of some of the engravings in this volume will shew that this is an unfounded pretension, 
Nothing they have ever done can surpass the delicacy of the line work in Mr. J. Coopsr’s re- 
production of Pinruniccuio’s Last Supper, on p. 89; and the same might be said of many of the 
other illustrations,’ Saturpay Review, Aug. 11, 1883. 


London, LONGMANS & CO. 
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In crown 8vo. price 2s. 6d. cloth. 


THE PSALMS OF DAVID; 


A New Metrical English Translation of the Hebrew Psalter 
or Book of Praises. 


By WILLIAM DIGBY SEYMOUR, Q.C. LL.D. 
Recorder of Newcastle-wpon-Tyne. 


‘Such has been the success of the Book of | dedicated, by permission, to the Lord Chan- 








Praises, the latest literary work of Mr. 
Diepy Srymovr, Q.C. LL.D. the learned 
Recorder of Newcastle, that the publishers 
are issuing a people’s edition at half-a-crown, 
The work, which is a poetical rendering into 
English of the Hebrew Psalter, and is 


| eellor, has gained the warm admiration of 


bishops, judges, and men of letters, and the 


| new edition will no doubt secure a very wide 


circulation. The new issue is little, if at all, 


| inferior in style and appearance to the original 


edition,’ Cuuecn Betts, Aig. 4. 


London, LONGMANS & CO. 
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THE MODERN NOVELIST’S LIBRARY. 


Each work, crown 8vo. ab 46 2s. boards, or 2s. 6d. cloth, 
By the EARL of BEACONSFIELD. 

















LOTHAIR. TANCRED. ALROY. 

ENDYMION. VENETIA,. THE YOUNG DUKE, 
CONINGSBY. HENRIETTA TEMPLE. VIVIAN GREY. 
SYBIL. | CONTARINI FLEMING. 





By Major WHYTE-MELVILLE. 


GOOD FOR NOTHING. KATE COVENTRY. 
HOLMBY HOUSE. THE QUEEN’S MARIES, 
THE INTERPRETER, 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


DIGBY GRAND. 
GENERAL BOUNCE. 
THE GLADIATORS, 














THE WARDEN. BARCHESTER TOWERS. 
By Mrs. OLIPHANT. | By BRET HARTE. 
IN TRUST. IN THE CARQUINEZ WOODS, 





= . 
By Various Writers. 
MADEMOISELLE MORI. UNAWARES. ATHERSTOWE PRIORY. 
THE ATELIER DU LYS. ELSA AND HER VULTURE. | THE SIX SISTERS OF THE VALLEYS, 
THE BURGOMASTER’S FAMILY. 


The NOVELS and TALES of THE EARL of BEACONSFIELD, K.G, Modern Novelist’s 
Library Edition, complete in 11 vols. price 33s. cloth extra, gilt edges. 


yyy 





London, LONGMANS & CO. 


THE SUNBEAM SERIES. 


LADY BRASSEY’S VOYAGE in the SUNBEAM, Quarto, with 60 
Woodcuts, 6d, stitched, or 1s, cloth. 


WOOD'S STRANGE DWELLINGS, a Description of the Habitations 


of Animals, Abridged from ‘ Homes Without ae ” “With 55 Woodcuts, 6d. stitched, 
or 1s, cloth, 


WHYTE -MELVILLES KATE COVENTRY, an Autobiography. 
stitched 


HARTWIG’S ARCTIC REGIONS; a Popular’ Description of Man 
and Nature Around the North Pole, extracted from the Author's Work on the ‘ Polar 
World.’ With 57 Woodcuts, 6d. stitched, or 1s. cloth, 


TRENCH’S REALITIES of IRISH LIFE. Price 6d. stitched. 


WHYTE-MELVILLE’S THE INTERPRETER, a Tale of the 
Crimean War. 6d, stitched. 


VOL. I. of the SUNBEAM LIBRARY, comprising Lady Brassey’s 
Voyage of the Sunbeam, Wood’s Strange Dwellings, and Hartwig’s Arctic Regions, with 
172 Woodcuts, 2s. 6d. cloth. 


VOL. II. of the. SUNBEAM LIBRARY, comprising Whyte-Melville’s 
ne. pote gi Trench’s Realities of Irish Life, and Whyte-Melville’s The Interpreter. 
2s clot 











anne 


London, LONGMANS & CO 
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THE 


SPARKBROOK 


MANUFACTURING C0. 
Limited. 











Works : 
MUCH PARK STREET, 
COVENTRY. 





SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


‘Sparkbrook ational’ Cricyele. 


Much attention has been given to the production of components on the 
Interchangeable system as adopted in the Government Small Arms 
Factories, and New Machinery added for that purpose. 


PROMPT DELIVERY GUARANTEED. 


14 HOLBORN VIADUCT; 
London Depots{ 5 LISLE ST., LEICESTER SQUARE. 


Souii| LONDON MMAGAIMISTS C0. 


‘FLYING SCUD’ TRICYCLES. 
‘NANCY LEE’ and ‘NONSUCH’ BICYCLES, 
‘SPLENDID MACHINES.’—Vide Daily News, Jan. 80, 1883. 


ANY’ MAKE, New or Second-hand (over 400 Machines on view in 
Showrooms), supplied on EASY TERMS, or a large discount allowed 
for cash. TUITION FREE to purchaser in ’our own School and on our 
own machines (size of School, 60 by 40). Concrete floor. 


MACHINES. SOLD, BOUGHT, EXCHANGED. 
Illustrated and Descriptive Price Lists sent on post-free. 


+ Steam Works—Suffolk Works, Suffolk Grove, Great Suffolk Street, 
> Borough, 8.E. Showrooms and Ofices—28 & 29 Suffolk Grove, 8.E. 
Riding Academy—18 Suffolk Grove,8.E. City Depét and Showrooms—Tower 
Chambers, Moorgate Street, E.C. (opposite theStation). The largest Bicycle 
and Tricycle Showrooms in the City. Established 1872. 


LLOYD BROTHERS, 
HARBORNE, BIRMINGHAM, 


MAKERS OF 


Patent ‘QUADRANT’ TRICYCLE. 


The only known mode of putting a large, yet perfectly rigid, 
gs. Guide-Wheel which in the Rear Steerer measures 34 inches, 
and in Front Steerer 27 inches diqmeter, 
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TWENTY GOLD AND PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED TO 
CAN TRE ZI. &z 


AROMATIC GINGER ALE. 


COCHRAN E’S 


FRUIT-FLAVOURED LEMONADE. 


MINERAL 
SPARKLING MONTSERRAT. 
WATERS. 


REFRESHING SELTZER, SODA, KALI, LITHIA WATERS. 


AS SUPPLIED TO 
Her Bajestys Imperial Houses of Parliament, and to Connoisseurs of 
Aérated Waters in all civilised portions of the known World. 


Works—DUBLIN and BELFAST. 
THE PARCELS POST. snairctsaa: Export orders treeon boats 


WATSON’S ABERDEEN TWEEDS. 


metal tooltios a ing, +4 2 crumend fad o a tesneslatton of of paresis. F PATRICK WATSON & SON are to the front 
with Pabries for L R. They desire to call attention to the uniform 
excellence of th us weeds, f. at ait 3 eoaleied of Fistonn ar poe mendations from all parts of the world. All materials 
pe manufactured from Scotch wools, and have a beauty and durability such as cloths made from low wools or shoddy 
never have 

FOR THIS guesce, owing to the specially favourable prices of wool, gant the reduction in cost of carriage, The 
Aberdeen mply y a marvel of cheapness. No other makes can compe’ 
Special attention } boy asked to the following for Ladies’ wear :—_The New yy Homespun, new Mixtures, 134d. per Fhe . 
The Kinnord_ Tweed, in 20 colourings, — oo. The Durris Cheviot Tweed, 154d. per yard. The Devanha, New Stripe 
and Check effects, 1 7id. per yard. The C ie, finest Saxony Wool, self-colours, 18}d. per ard. Besides those, a splendid 
selection of novoltice’t in Shacks, Str ty mw in ayy and double width Tweeds .—Special forthis season. For Gentlemen's 
wear :_Real Mountain Homespuns from 3s. 6d . per yard. Real Highland Checks and Mixtures, manutactured from pure 
Cheviot Wools, heavy weights, from 3s. a, A per yard. Our well-known Donside Tweeds, besides many other makes, 
suitable for Gentlemen's wear and Ladi eavy travelling gowns and cloaks. Special patterns manufactured to order if 
in sufficient lengths. Real Scotch Blankets. Lists on application. 


=~ WOOLLEN MANUFACTURERS, 
‘nz, PATRICK WATSON & SON, asBERDEEN, SCOTLAND. 
Cloth, price One Shilling. 


Po BE FF: 


THE GREAT AMERICAN CARD GAME. 
HOW TO PLAY IT. 


A SKETCH OF THE GAME, WITH ITS LAWS AND RULES. 
By ONE OF ITS VICTIMS. 

‘A smartly written book. - To those who wish to get an insight into Poker, no better 
guide can be had than this little book. ’—Bgx’s Lire. 

‘A most enjoyable parlour game, with ivory for stakes.’ Know enor. 

‘ The work is enlivened by several racy anecdotes. —AMERICAN TRAVELLER. 

‘It is bright and amusing, and one might gain from it much more than the laws and rules 
of Poker.’—Epmpurcu Courant. 

‘The book contains a capital sketch of the game, and some amusing incidents.’—Ficaro. 

‘ We recommend everybody to buy it.’—Lzyronstone INDEPENDENT. 

‘Pains are taken to explain the rules clearly, and anecdotes of famous games of Poker 
enliven the pages of this unconventional handbook.’—-Grapuic. 

‘The adventurous one bent on fathoming its mysteries cannot do better than thoroughly 
digest this little book.’—Patt Matz Gazerrr. 

‘ This lively, anecdotal, amusing account of the game.’—Westzrn Morntxa News. 


























GRIFFITH & FARRAN, West Corner, St, Payl’s Churchyard, London, 
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FREEMAN'S CHLORODYNE, 


The Original and only True. 


It is allowed to be the greatest discovery of the present century, and 

‘ Te is largely employed by the most eminent Medical Men in hospital 

TRADE MAR and private practice in all parts of the globe. 

It is the best remedy known for CovucHs, Cotps, CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, and ASTHMA. 

It effectually checks those too-often fatal diseases—FEvER, AGUE, Croup, WHOoPING CouGH, and DIABETES, 

It acts like a charm in DIARRH@A, and is the only specific in CHOLERA and DYSENTERY. 

It effectually cuts short all attacks of Eprtepsy, HysTerRIA, PALPITATION, CONVULSIONS, and SPASMS, 

It is — a palliative in NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, Gout, Tic DoLoREUX, CANCER, TOOTHACHE, and all 

ERVE Pan. 

It rapidly relieves pain from whatever cause; allays the irritation of fever; soothes and strengthens the 

system under exhausting diseases ; produces quiet and refreshing sleep, and marvellously prolongs life. 


SPECIMEN TESTIMONIALS. 
Head Quarters Staff, Cabul, May 31, 1880, 
Dear Srr,—It is with much pleasure that I am able to state that your CHLORODYNE has been of special 
service to me in alleviating the wearisome spasms of Asthma which is here existent in an aggravated form ; many 
of my patients now come and beg me to give them that medicine which always relieves them, and which I need 


hardly say is your Chlorodyne.—Yours faithfully, 
CHARLES W. OWEN, L.R.C.P., Lon. M.R.C.S. Eng, 
Mr. R. Freeman, The Divisional Head Quarters Staff and Civil Surgeon, Cabul. 


‘THE TIMES,’ August 13, 1877. 
FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT WITH THE RusstAN ARMYy.—OKoUM, July 15, 1877. 

The want of sanitary arrangements in the Russian Camp was dreadful, and had we remained there a few 
weeks longer, dysentery and typhoid fever would have played mtre havoc in our ranks than the bombs of the 
Turks. I myself acquired an unenviable reputation as a doctor, owing to my being provided with a small bottle 
of CHLORODYNE, with which I effected miraculous cures. 


IMPORTANT CAUTION !—Four Chancery Suits terminated in favour of FREEMAN’S ORIGINAL 
CHLORODYNE, and against J. Collis Browne and J.T. Davenport. Lord Chancellor Selborne, Lord Justice 
James, and Lord Justice Mellish condenined their procecdings, and ordered them to pay all costs of the suits.— 
Reported in the Times and other Newspapers, April 29 and July 24, 1873. 


None genuine without the words, ‘ Freeman’s Original Chlorodyne’ engraved on the 
Government Stamp. Zestimonials from most eminent medical men accompany each boitle, 


Manufactured by the Sole Inventor, RICHARD FREEMAN, Pharmacist, 70 Kennington Park Road, 








London, §.E. Sold by Patent Medicine Dealers in all parts of the world, in Bottles, 1s. 1gd.; 2 0z., 2s. 9d.; 


4 oz., 4s, 6d.; 4-pints, lls. ; and pints, 20s. each. 





HIMROD’S 


CURE FOR 


ASTHMA 


Has been thoroughly tested in many of the worst cases, 
and was pronounced by the late Earl of Beaconsfield, in 
whose case it was employed under the highest medical 
supervision, to have given him the ‘ ouly real reliet’ 
—————— 

he had during his last illness, Of all Chemists. 4s. per 
box, ur direct for 4s. 3d. from the undersigned, 


F. NEWBERY & SONS, 
British Derér: 1 KING EDWARD STREET, 
NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C 
(125 years in St. Paul’s Churchyard.) 


HAY-FEVER AND COLDS 
Cured by Dr. DUNBAR’S 


ALKARAM 


SMELLING BOTTLE, 


TWO SHILLINGS AND NINEPENCE EACH, 
Which, if inhaled on the first symptoms, will at once 
remove them, and even when a cold has been neglected 
and become severe, it will give immediate relief, and 
generally cure in one day. 

To open the bottle dip the stopper into very hot 
water and rub off the isinglass. 

Address Dr. DUNBAR, care of F. NEWBERY & SONS, 
1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, B.C. 





“ST. JACOB'S 
OIL! 


Is the most valuable HOUSEHOLD 
REMEDY for the Relief and Cure of 
PAIN by external treatment. 

Per Bottle 2/6; Post free 2/9 of Chemists. 
BRITISH DEPOT, 

F. NEWBERY & SONS, 
(Established 1746,) 


1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, 
LONDON, 





Jenny Linp. — ‘I 
have much pleasure in 
confirming, as far as my 
experience extends, the 
testimony already so 
general in favour of the 
Lozenges prepared by 


, 


you. 


DOUGHTY’S VOICE LOZENGES 


Are sold by all Chemists, 6d., 1s., 2s. 6d., 5s., 11s. ; or 
Post Free, 7d., 1s, 2d., 2s. 9d , 5s. 4d., and 11s. 6d. 








F. NEWBERY & SONS, 1 King Edward Street 
Newgate Street, London, Established a,p. 1746, 
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BRADFORD'S ‘VOWEL’ WASHING MACHINES 











Have for many years proved their superiority over 
all others made. Price from £2. 10s. See Catalogue. 


LAUNDRY MACHINERY 
Dae 


4 MACHINERY 
OMESTIC MACHINERY 
HORTICULT URAL MACHINERY 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 

Plans and Estimates of Hand or Steam Power 
Laundries free on application. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE BY POST. 
THOMAS BRADFORD & CO. 


LAUNDRY ENGINEERS 


140, 141, 142, 143 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON; 
And at Manchester and Liverpool. 








BRADFORD’S HAND LAUNDRY. 





SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 


Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa, or Chocolate Powder. 
GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA OF THE FINEST QUALITY. 
The FACULTY pronounce it ‘the most nutritious, perfectly digestible Beverage for BREAKFAST, LUNCHEON, or 
Supper, and invaluable for Invalids, and Young Children.’ 


eing without oer, & spice, or other admixture, it suits all palates, "keeps for years in all climates, and is four times the 
strength of Cocoas thickened yet weakened with arrowroot, starch, &c., and in reality cheaper than such mixtures. 
Made instantaneously with boiling water, a Teaspoonful to a Breakfast Cup, costing less than one halfpenny 


COCOATINA possesses remarkable sasteining Properties, and is specially adapted for 
arly Brea 


In Air-tight Tins, at 1s. 6d., 3s., 


5s. 6d., &c., by Chemists and Grocers, 





0 


(@ieXeKok-bgek- 





Plate Powder 


NON-MERCURIAL. 
The BEST and SAFEST ARTICLE for 
CLEANING SILVER, ELECTRO-PLATE, &c. 


GOLD MEDAL, New Zealand, 1882, 
Boxes, 1s,, 2s. 6d., and 4s, 6d, 





VALUABLE 
HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE. 


WHELPTON’S 
VEGETABLE 
zoabished 3s. PURIFYING PILLS 


Br ee the te a a for mecte FIFTY YEARS, MANY 
THOU CURES have been effected, numbers of 
which ~~] 3 been pronounced INC URABLE. The 
numerous well-authenticated Testimonials in disorders rc. 
the HEAD, CHEST, BOWELS. LIVER, and KIDNEY 
also in RHEUMATISM, ULCERS, SORES, and all SKIN 
DISEASES are sufficient to prove "the great value of this 
most useful Famil edieiae, it being A DIRECT PURI- 
FIER OF THE BLOOD. 





Many persons have found them of great corviee, both in pre- 
venting and relieving SEA SICKNESS; and in warm climates 
they are very beneficial in all BILIOUS CoM PLAINTS. 

In Boxes, price 7}d., Is. 1)d., and 2s, 9d., by G. WHELPTON 
& Soy, 3 Crane C Court, ries Street, London. and sent free to 
any part of the Uni Kingdom, on receipt of 8, 14, or 33 
stamps. Sold by all Chemists at home and abroad. 





HIS excellent Family 
Medicine is the most 


pression of Spirits, Dul- 
ness of Sight, Nervous 


4 effective remedy for In 

F AMPT digestion, Bilious and 
Liver Complaints. 

For FEMALES: these 

Affections, Blotches, 

Pimples, Sallowness of 

the Skin, and give a 

healthy bloom to the 

complexion, 


Pills are truly excellent, 

removing Headache, De- 

All Chemists at 1s. 14d. 
and 2s. 9d. per box. 








LOCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 


Is the safest and best. In a few days it profesbe deepens grey or white hair to a perfectl 


destroying scurf and encouraging growt. 


of new hair. Lockyer’s surpasses the effect of au one p= hg Is. esa. Sold ‘Wleuwues, 





TARAXACUM AND PODOPHYLLIN. 


This fluid, extracted from medicinal ver, ge os 4 menees of blue ) omg and calomel for the cure of dyspepsia, Long 


liver in motion, very sli ae acts on th 
is a fluid made only by 


between 

tongue, vo taste in the —a 2 ddiness, aiilertanes of the stomach, an: 
wels, giving a sense of heal 

'PPER, London. No other is genuine. Bottles, 2s.9d. Sold tre all Chemists. 


e shoulders. hendoehe, drowsiness, no appetite, fu: 
of depression. It sets the stuggish 
th and com: =e ly.. Taraxacum and Podophyllin 





PEPPER'S QUININE AND IRON TONIC 


medicine. Sold everywhere. Insist upon having it. 





« SULPHOLINE LOTION.’ 


An 
and com 


CURE a =e as There is scarcely any eruption but will yield t * Sulpholine’ in a few d 





scurf, roughness vanish as magic; whilst old skin 


mence redne 
disorders, however deeply teotel, * Sulphdling ° LX attacks. It destroys the A which cause — unsightly. 


irritable affections, 


produces a clear, healthy skin. ‘ Sulpholine’ Lotion is sold by Chemists. Bottles, 2s. 
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ORSIPTRROMMONTO Tes) \/ERY IMPORTANT 


NOTICE. ... 
An entirely new, enlarged, and completely revised edition of 


THE CROWN POSTAGE STAMP ALBUM 


is now ready. No pains have been spared to make this the best and most reliable stamp album ever published at 
the price. No. 1, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. ; No. 2, extra gilt, bevelled boards, &c., 3s. 6d.; No. 3, on thick paper, printed 
= side paly, half-morocco, cloth sides, extra gilt, gilt edges, 8s.; No. 4, same binding as No. 3, with clasp, 9s. ; 


THE UNIVERSAL POSTAGE STAMP ALBUMS, 


21st Edition. 7s.6d., 9s., 10s., 13s. 9d., 22s. 6d., and 25s. New Supplement to ditto, now 
ready, brought up to 1883, price 2s. 
New Illustrated Descriptive Price List of Postage Stamps, Stamp Albums, Relief Scraps, Transfer Pictureg, 
&c. &c., gratis and post free. Selections of stamps sent on approval. 


WHITFIELD, KING, & CO., Lacey Street, Ipswich. 


ESTABLISHED 1869, 



























Nearly all children suffer from Worms: if this 

cause of ill-health is eer pee do not wait, you can C @) U Gc H 

cure, safe to use (has no effect except on Worms), ‘ 

easy to take (it is like a sweetmeat). Sold by all ; 

Chemists. Tins, 134d.each. Post free, 15 stamps, e P 


KEATING’S WORM TABLETS. . K E A TI N GC S 
with ease cure the chi this remedy is sure to 
From KEATING, Chemist, St. Paul's, London, 





TO GET RID OF “Absolutely the pane by am remedy ever” 
BLACKBEETLES 


Use the Certain Destroyer— COUGHS, ASTH MA, BRONCHITIS 


KEATING’S Strongly recommended by tho most | 
POWDER. eminent Doctors. 

Sold here in 6d. and rs. Tins, or free f | ‘ : 
Memeo Testes ||, miss ost, amas. 


of 99 


WIND PILLS|B_CLARKES 


GOOD for the cure of WIND on the STOMACH. wo RL D- FAMED 


GOOD for the cure of INDIGESTION. 


GOOD for the cure of SICK HEADACHE. f 
GOOD for the cure of HEARTBURN. 

GOOD for the cure of BILIOUSNESS. 

GOOD for the cure of LIVER COMPLAINT. 


GOOD for the cure of ALL COMPLAINTS arising from puri 
from a disordered state of the STOMACH, a oe po pg ey fon —_— be ye} 
SOWIEA, oe LIVER, kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, its effects are marvellous. 
They are sold by all Medicine Vendors, in boxes at | Th ds of testi jials from all parts. In bottles, 2s. 6. 
1s. 1}d., 2s, 9d., and 4s, 6d. each ; or, should any diffi- | each, and in cases of six times the quantity, 11s. each, of all 
culty occur, enclose 14, 33, or 54 stamps, according to | Chemists. Sent to any address for 30 or 132 stamps, by 


























































size, to PAGE D. WOODCOCK, High Street, Lincoln, | Tu LincoLN AND MIDLAND CouNTIES’ DRUG CoMPANY 
from infectious disease. 
* The only true Antiseptic Unrivalled for the Com- 
pa —Brit. Medical fo ge for it cleanser the 
urna, kin, removes all im puri- 
Recommended by the ties and ensures its her Ithy 
entire Medical Faculty. action, 


and they will be sent free by return of post. Lincoln. 
*In our hands it has proved most effective in S}in 
USED BY THE PUBLIO FOR A QUARTER OF A OENTURY. 


WRIG T THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY DISINFECTING SOAP. 
be 
Diseases.’—Lancet, 

PROPRIETORS: 


Never wash without it and thus ensure 
For Toilet, Bathroom, and Nursery. In purchasing demand Wright's and see that tablet is branded ‘BaPO CARBONIS DETBROGEN?,’ 
To be had of all Perfumers, and 
W. Y. WRIGHT &Co,, Medicine Vendors, &c., thronghout the civilised 
SOUTHWAR 
aes” Tablets, 6d. and Is. k 
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LAMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE. 


Pa Biffervescing and ee gm a most Invigorating, Vitalising, 
é wee TN freshing Beverage. 
& Gives instant relief in Hmapacue, a or Briovus SicKNEss, Inpre eS See, 
HEARTBURN, and FEVERISH CoLps; and vEVERS. relieves or cures the 
worst form of TYPHUS, SCARLET, JUNGLE, and a ae py ay 
MEASLES, ERUPTIVE or SKIN CoMPLADNTS, and wettsne dikes aitahd eaninoions the Blood. 
PE TURLEY 1 mt actgagonst im my eens at yore rm Sv 


DR. SPARKS (Government M wdical Inspector of Emigrants from the Port of London) writes 1 have great 2 
testimony to ite eficecy the treatment of many of the KB ay phi va of Gastric 


DR. 3. W. bowstne TP teed it in the treatment of forty-two cases of Yellow Fever. and I am happy to state 
In Patent Glass-stoppered Bottles, 2s. 6d., 48. 6d., 11s,, and 21s, each. 


DR. Ay bd BALSAMIC LOZENGES, 
For Coughs, Tee te aha and Consumptive Complaints, Price 1s. 1}d. per Bux. 


obtained of Chemist, or Patent Medicine Vendor, or 
H. LAMPLOUGH. 3" HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, B.C. 

























































or CHAMPAGNE. 
For Cas: Cash Price per dos. Bottles, 
Moet’s First = 58s. 
Moet’s White, parkling ‘Billery 58s. 
Do. (Magnum *) 120s, 
Do. Brut siciata a6 es 72s. 
FJ Do. Magnums) . +» 149s, 
For Measurement. Circumference of Abdomen and Hips. me ~*~ J quet’s Dry Pale ¢ Jroeming Gis. 
ry se vi 
BAILEY’S PATENT ABDOMINAL Do. do. (Magnums) 148s. 
—" me commended by all the Medical Giesler’s First Quality . oe oo 
Papers. Syrees hundred unsolicited testimonials have Do. Extra Su erior : 76s, 
been received from Medical men and others. Un- me . ee 
doubtedly the greatest improvement ever effected. = ag 8s First Quali ee ee «- 60s, 
The hips are teeta a “Cannot, sears me en Private Cuvée ee ee + 65s, 
Hes eis tamaen eatin” | | QDS, Carte Blanche‘: SS 98e 
Mumm’s GH Extra Quality.. -» 69s, 
BAILEY ‘8, ELASTIC STOCKINGS, Do. - do, (Magnums) 142s, 
articles entirely denends. Strong, light, and porous. Mumm’s GH Extra D 708. 
Cotton, 5s., 6«.6d.; Silk. 7s. —— gre anit sedis oO. do. ( agnums) . ] 
a we sai en Catalogre free. Mumm’s Jules Extra Dry ee ee Os. 
- Roederer’s Carte Blanche .. ee 8s. 
BAILEY S TRUSSES. Piper’s Carte Blanche .. Qs. 
sed in Gum Elastic, indestructible, perfectly ip wig? ' - $e. = Cilsgn ‘agnums).. « 1488, 
very cheap, suitable nfants o edsieck’s onopo oe a ° 
citi befie'no enesiy Sndeweor Tnzes | | Veuve Pommery and Pils <. °. 88s. 
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Thicker than Water. 


By James Payn, AuTuor oF ‘By Proxy,’ ‘HicH Spirits,’ &c. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 
A DISCOVERY. 


M* RENNIE had his hand on the door when he suddenly re- 
collected something. 

‘By the bye, you used a phrase a few minutes ago, Mrs. Sothe- 
ran, which I should like to have explained. It may be of no con- 
sequence, but in a matter of this kind one should not leave a stone 
unturned. You said, and the remark showed your knowledge of 
human nature, that Jane Lockwood could hardly have imagined 
herself deserted by Henry Peyton, or she would not have teen so 
solicitous to obey his injunctions. Now what were those in- 
junctions ?’ 

‘ I—they—I cannot tell you,’ gasped the widow; ‘I have told 
enough.’ 

‘Pardon me, my dear madam, but you, whose feelings are so 
manifestly interested in the matter, can hardly be the best judge 
of that.’ 

‘She was on her deathbed when she spoke to me, Mr. Rennie. 
If you had but seen her, and heard how solemnly she addressed 
me, in the presence only of her unconscious child !’ 

‘I wish I had,’ said the lawyer gravely ; ‘for then it would have 
been unnecessary to have put you tothisyain., It is, remember, 
for the child’s sake that I plead.’ 
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‘Would you have me break my promise to the dead?’ ex- 
claimed the widow, clasping her trembling hands, ‘She may be 
looking on us even now!’ 

The lawyer crossed his legs and put his finger-tips together— 
his attitude when instructing counsel. 

‘ My dear Mrs. Sotheran, this matter has been fully argued, 
fought out, and settled. It is the case of the pious founder. He 
was generally anything but pious; a scoundrel who, having lived 
disreputably, sought by a posthumous liberality, which cost him 
nothing, to atone for his past misdeeds. But let us take the 
strongest case, and suppose him pious. Upon his deathbed (a very 
bad place, by the way, to arrange plans for the benefit of posterity) 
he made certain arrangements for the public good. Twenty 
years afterwards. (as in the present case), or two hundred years— 
it doesn’t matter—the circumstances with which he made these 
plans entirely alter ; what he intended to be a benefit becomes a 
nuisance to everybody, and the law very properly steps in and 
makesthem of noeffect. No doubt Jane Lockwood meant to do 
her best for her little daughter, but how could she know that the 
girl would be one day under Beryl Peyton’s roof, and engaged to 
be married to your son? You say that she may be looking on 
us even now. She possibly may: that is a question which not 
even the Court of Chancery has the power to settle. But even 
supposing she is a spectator, she is not a witness of whom we can 
make much. She is unable to inform us of her present wishes. 
We may take it for granted, however, that they are in favour of 
her child—that she desires us to do all we can to ensure her happi- 
ness, If what she said to you has no tendency to do so, there will 
be no harm done; what you tell me will then go in at one ear 
and out at the other. I have too much to do to interest myself, 
unless in the way of business, in the affairs of any young woman, 
alive ordead. If, on the other hand, what you have to say is of 
importance to Mary Marvon, you may do her a very grievous 
wrong by concealing it.’ 

It was Mr. Rennie’s way to take a practical and commonplace 
view of most things—in which he now and then made a great 
mistake—but as it happened, he could not under the circumstances 
have adopted a more judicious line with his present companion. 
His coolness, his confidence, and his total want of sympathy. with 
the morbid excitement under which she laboured, tended to steady 
her nerves. 


‘ After all,’ she answered, ‘ what poor Jane Lockwood said to 
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me was very little. But she left behind her a sacred charge. It 
was a desk, given her no doubt by the man who wronged her, while 
she still believed in him, and in her eyes of priceless value.’ 

‘ Nevertheless it was not, I conclude, an empty desk,’ observed 
the lawyer drily. 

‘I don’t know; that is, of course, I never opened it, Mr. 
Rennie,’ pleaded the widow vehemently, like one who is making 
his last stand against overwhelming odds; ‘I not only gave my 
word to that dying woman, but took heaven to witness that that 
desk should never be given up, save to Henry Peyton.’ 

‘A dead man at the time you made the promise, madam.’ 

*No matter ; I cannot commit perjury.’ 

‘ Still, unless you burn the desk and its contents, which would 
be a very strong measure, when you are dead and gone, someone 
will open it.’ 

‘ After my death you shall burn it,’ said Mrs. Sotheran, with 
the air of one who bestows a favour. 

‘You are very good, but that is a treat which must needs be 
reserved for your executor. Is it possible, my dear madam, you 
do not perceive that Jane Lockwood laid this injunction upon 
you under the impression that her lover was alive, but that being 
dead you are placed in the position of his representative? In not 
opening that desk, Mrs. Sotheran, you have neglected a sacred 
duty for the last twenty years.’ 

‘Heaven forgive me,’ ejaculated the poor lady, ‘I never 
thought of that ;’ and she burst into tears. 

‘It is a sin of omission, my dear madam,’ said the lawyer 
soothingly, ‘ which, considering the amount of active misdoing we 
commit, is not worth crying about. It is as it were but a portion 
of that peck of dirt which we are all said to eat in our lives with- 
out knowing it. Such an error would be serious, however, if, being 
convinced of it, we did not make haste to repair it. I conclude 
you have got the key as well as the desk.’ 

‘I have worn it round my neck for twenty years,’ replied the 
poor lady. 

‘ Dear me, that is being a trustee with a vengeance,’ exclaimed 
the lawyer admiringly. ‘I should clank like a ghost if I took 
such care of my clients’ property as all that. The desk I suppose 
you hardly Ah, in the sitting-room upstairs, is it ? I will not 





trouble you to fetch it ; we will go together.’ 
After such work to catch his fish, the lawyer was much too wise 
to let it out of his sight. He had seen too many, apparently 
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well landed on the bank, disappear with a flap of their tails into 
the river. From a cupboard in the little drawing-room in which 
no one could think of looking for anything of importance, 
Mrs. Sotheran produced the desk, and gave the key to her 
companion. 

‘I have your permission, I conclude, to open it,’ said Mr. 
Rennie, with professional caution. 

‘ I have nothing to say to it, one way or the other,’ replied the 
poor lady, wringing her hands; her superstitious fears, aroused by 
the sight of the desk, seemed to have once more gained possession 
of her. ‘The matter is now in your hands, and I will have no- 
thing to do with it.’ 

‘Very good,’ returned the lawyer, not displeased with an 
arrangement which gave him liberty of action, untrammelled by 
illogical scruples ; ‘henceforth I will take the whole responsibility 
of it, and reserve to myself the right of communicating to you my 
discoveries, or withholding them.’ 

In the desk there was but one piece of folded paper, which the 
lawyer opened, glanced at, and then quietly placed in his pocket- 
book. 

Mrs. Sotheran watched him with half-averted eyes, as nervous 
folks look at a precipice. But when he began, ‘ It’s only a memo- 
randum, which may or may not be of importance,’ she thrust her 
fingers into her ears. 

‘I don’t want to hear anything about it at all,’ she exclaimed 
with vehemence. 

‘All right, madam, you shan’t,’ bawled the lawyer. Then, 
dropping his voice, he added, ‘ You are sure that it was in respect 
to that slip of paper that Jane Lockwood enjoined secrecy.’ 

‘I am quite sure.’ : 

‘She gave you the idea, I suppose, of a very self-sacrificing 
woman,’ said Mr. Rennie thoughtfully. 

‘Yes, indeed ; she loved not wisely but too well. She always 
seemed to me the gentlest of created beings, and even to the last, 
had not one word to say against the man that wronged her.’ 

‘ That was so, was it?’ said the lawyer gravely. 

‘ And what are you going to do about it all, Mr. Rennie?’ in- 
quired the widow anxiously, as her companion rose from his chair. 
‘How grave you look! Surely things are no worse than they were 
five minutes ago.’ 

‘I don’t know ; I can’t tell,’ said the other evasively. ‘Let it 
suffice you to learn that what I have found is of importance and 
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ought to be known ; and that to bave concealed it would have been 
to wrong the dead and the living.’ 

‘Thank heaven for that, and you for your good advice,’ 
exclaimed the widow fervently ; ‘I feel asif a mountain had been 
removed from me.’ 

As Mr. Rennie moved down the hill towards the Hall, you 
would have said that the mountain had been shifted to his own 
shoulders. His steps were slow, his brow was heavy with thought, 
and his lips moved uneasily. ‘If the man were like anybody 
else,’ they murmured, ‘ we should have victory all along the line. 
But as it is, no one can tell how he’ll take it.’ 





CHAPTER L. 
AN EXPLOSION. 


THE party were all at luncheon when Mr. Rennie reached the 
Hall, and as he was far too wise a man to suffer the cares of 
business to interfere with the pleasures of appetite, he joined them. 
As he took his usual seat by Mr. Peyton’s side, the latter flashed an 
inquiring glance at him which also—such is the perfection of the 
human heliograph—included Mary Marvon. ‘Sans pewr et sans 
reproche,’ whispered the lawyer. ‘I would have laid my life on 
it,’ answered the old man, and his eye rested on the unconscious 
lovers at the other end of the table with a well satisfied look: he 
had had so many disappointments in his protégés, that a little 
triumph where his good opinion had been justified was excusable ; 
he regarded his wife also with an unusual tenderness, born of the 
consciousness that he had gone near to wrong her in his thoughts ; 
so sensitive, so sympathetic is the philanthropist at large, when 
the bark of his benevolence has a fair wind with her, and there 
are no chopping seas to obstruct her course. Never had the host’s 
manner been more genial, never had his smile ‘warmed the 
cockles of the heart’ of every member of the Happy Family, save 
two, more than upon this occasion. It was true that his eye 
avoided those of the two philosophers, who shuddered like Lascars 
in the snow in consequence, but when they were not looking at 
him, it regarded them with a glance that was by no means devoid 
of humour. When the meal was at an end, he beckoned the 
butler: -‘ Barkham,’ he said, ‘bring me a Bradshaw.’ Then 
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after consulting it carefully through his gold spectacles, he 
observed with great distinctness— 

‘Mr. Mirk and Mr. Naylor, your train I perceive starts at 
half-past four. <A carriage will be at the door for you at 3.20 
precisely.’ 

The nature of this intimation, so delicately conveyed, was un- 
derstood only by those to whom it was addressed. To them, if it 
had been an Imperial ukase, dated from St. Petersburg, it could 
not have signified more plainly that they were banished to Siberia 
—the Siberia of personal expenses and landladies with lodging 
accounts. They knew they were expelled from Eden, and had 
incurred the curse of Labour: that they were about to exchange 
a land flowing with milk and honey for a barren soil. You may 
tickle the public with philosophy for many a year before it 
laughs with a harvest. 

The offenders, however, took their punishment with great 
dignity. One might have said (if one had not known them) that 
nothing became their life at Letcombe Hall so much as their 
manner of leaving it. They only bowed and smiled, as though 
their carriage had been bespoken for them for an excursion of 
pleasure, just as a Japanese noble on receiving the imperial com- 
mands to make himself scarce, proceeds cheerfully to disembowel 
himself with one of the two swords he always carries about with 
him. It was not, however, their respective systems of philosophy 
which enabled them thus gallantly to meet the hour of trial. 
They had beheld other members of the Happy Family banished 
from their patron’s presence—and come back again like the sun in 
April. His favour was capricious, and they by no means gave up 
hope of once more basking in his smile. I am sorry to say that 
their gentle confederate, Scarsdale, who had received a similar inti- 
mation through the mouth of the valet, received her sentence with 
less resignation. Perhaps she took shorter views, and was of a 
less sanguine temperament, but the manner in which she ‘ went 
on’ in the servants’ hall and in the presence of the gentleman she 
had understood (but this, it now appeared, was a mistake) had been 
betrothed to her, was quite appalling. 

Mr. Ralph Dornay’s man, who had seen something of town life, 
afterwards described the scene to his master as reminding him of 
what happens in a police court when some too excitable lady, on 
receiving sentence, takes off her shoe, and, with afew appropriate 
words, hurls it at the administrator of justice. It would have been 
impossible to imagine, had she not mentioned him very pointedly 
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by name, that Miss Scarsdale’s language could have been applied to 
a person of such respectability and position as Mr. Beryl Peyton. 
She was extradited in a vehicle by herself, to the great relief of her 
fellow culprits, in whom the apprehensions of her company had, 
not without reason, greatly increased the terrors of exile. 

At the conclusion of the midday meal, Mr. Rennie accompanied 
Mr. Peyton to his sanctum. The lawyer wore a cheerful counten- 
ance, but beneath it there lay as much solicitude as a man of 
business can afford to feel in the affairs of others. His client, on 
the other hand, was in high spirits. 

‘So there was no great mystery about the young lady, after 
all?’ were his first words. 

‘I didn’t say there was no mystery, Mr. Peyton, I only im- 
plied, as we both expected, that there was nothing to be ashamed 
of.’ 

‘ There is a secret then, is there ? Well, I’ll answer for it you 
have ferreted it out.’ 

‘I have,’ answered the lawyer gravely. ‘The question is, 
however, since Miss Marvon is ignorant of her parentage, whether 
more people than necessary should know it. Will it not suffice 
you, Mr. Peyton, to have my word for it, that your proposed 
bounty will not be ill-disposed? Why seek to look into a matter 
past and gone, the revelation of which can only give pain to an 
innocent girl ?’ 

‘If you can give me the assurance that the matter does not 
concern me,’ replied the old man ; then suddenly, breaking off with 
a fierce imperious look, he added sharply, ‘But I know it does 
concern me. What is it?’ 

‘That it has some “connection” with you, Mr. Peyton, I 
cannot deny; though when I call to mind your views, so often 
expressed upon a certain subject, I can hardly say “ concern.” ’ 

Mr. Peyton started to his feet as though he had been five-and- 
twenty, and in a voice shrill with hate and rage exclaimed, ‘ She is 
that fellow’s daughter who called himself my son !’ 

‘She is your son’s daughter,’ answered the lawyer quietly, 
‘but remember, she does not know it.’ 

‘That is a lie,’ exclaimed the old man passionately ; ‘ she is a 
treacherous, lying girl. It is a conspiracy: who is her confederate? 
Do you hear me?’ 

‘It. seems to me, Mr. Peyton,’ said the lawyer, meeting the 
other’s furious look full face, ‘that you have not heard me. Since 
the girl is unaware of the circumstances of her birth, how can she 
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have a confederate? If, however, you wish to know who was my 
informant in this matter, it was Mrs. Sotheran.’ 

‘ Ay, I thought so,’ cried the old man, striking his hand upon 
the table. ‘She sent for her son here to marry my son’s bastard.’ 

‘Permit me to observe that you sent for him yourself,’ observed 
Mr. Rennie drily. ‘I have your letter in which you say as much. 
You even write in it that his coming will be a pleasant surprise 
for Mrs. Sotheran. How, therefore, could she have foreseen what 
was to happen here ?’ 

‘It never will happen,’ said Beryl Peyton grimly. Then, 
after a long pause, ‘ Who was her mother ?’ 

‘ Jane Lockwood.’ 

Beryl Peyton uttered a frightful imprecation. ‘So her brat has 
been palmed off upon me, has she, to be the prop of my old 
age and the comfort of my declining years! A little too soon, 
however, as she shall find. Yes, I see it all now; the woman 
Sotheran was always hand in glove with the girl till she disgraced 
herself and fled from this roof. She was sent for when the girl 
died, and brought back a lying tale of the child being dead too; 
it is a plot that has been twenty years maturing, and promised a 
fair harvest, but the crop has failed. As for her accomplice, Miss 
Marvon , 

‘She is no accomplice,’ said Mr. Rennie firmly. 

‘Tool or accomplice, it is all one,’ cried the old man vehemently. 
‘So help me, Heaven, I will never see her baseborn face again.’ 

It needed Heaven, it seemed, or some power beyond his own, to 
help him in this resolve, for his face worked and his eyes softened 
as he uttered it. ‘If the fraud had lasted longer,’ he continued, 
bitterly, ‘I should have wasted more than what she sought upon 
her, for I had almost learnt to love her.’ 

‘As to seeing Miss Marvon’s face again,’ said Mr. Rennie 
gravely, ‘ you may do that and yet not break your oath, for she is 
not baseborn.’ 

‘ What ?’ 

‘ Listen, and then be deaf to the voice of nature if you please. 
When Jane Lockwood lay a dying, with her child beside her in its 
cradle, she did the noblest thing that ever woman did. Your son 
had left her, and had long been dead, but she thought him living. 
He had laid his commands upon her to keep a certain document 
—I have it here—secret from every eye except his own. She 
knew what it was, and that the production of it would clear her 
fair name from stain, Yet sooner than disobey him, and by this 
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disclosure destroy perhaps the last hope of reconciliation with 
yourself, she died, in Mrs. Sotheran’s presence, patiently enduring 
her pity if not contempt, and consenting to be thought to be your 
son’s mistress, when she was his lawful wife. This is the certificate 
of his marriage.’ 

A wolfish light came into the old man’s eyes as he murmured 
‘Give it me.’ 

‘No, I will not give it to you, Mr. Peyton, till I learn what 
you intend to do with it.’ 

‘To tear it—to burn it!’ cried the other in a voice half-choked 
with passion. ‘Bid the girl leave this house at once; not a 
moment longer shall it shelter one of that serpent’s brood.’ 

‘She is your son’s lawful daughter, sir; your own grandchild,’ 
said the lawyer quietly. 

‘I believe it; that is why I hate her,’ shrieked the old man. 
‘ Frail as her mother, false as her father, bid her go I tell you, or 
I will push her forth with my own hands;’ and as he spoke he 
made a stride towards the door. 

‘ Stay, sir, stay,’ exclaimed the lawyer with dignity. ‘If you 
are indeed resolved upon this most unnatural and unjust proceed- 
ing, let it at least be put into effect with decency.’ 

‘Do as you will, but bid her begone, spawn of an ingrate, 
her and her lover too, and may my curse go with them.’ The 
vehemence and rage of the old man’s tone were terrible, but not 
worse than the expression of his face, which seemed to blaze with 
hate and fury. The lawyer regarded him with a steadfast look. 

‘If I thought you were master of yourself, Mr. Peyton,’ he 
said, ‘I would say to you a word or two of truth, though they 
should be the last I ever spoke to you. But as it is I will but do 
your bidding ; not that it is my office, nor that of any man who 
respects himself, to carry out such infamous injunctions, but because 
in my mouth they will be less offensive to those who must needs 
obey them than in yours,’ 
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CHAPTER LI. 
LAWYER AND CLIENT. 


Mr. Rennie, who knew his client and his ungovernable passions 
well, felt that there was no time to be lost in performing his un- 
pleasant mission to the young people. It was a wet day, and it 
was their custom of an afternoon, as he remembered, to pass their 
time in such weather in the library. Mary was fond of reading, 
and whatever volume chanced to be engaging her attention had a 
marvellous attraction for Charley. A duplicate would ‘not serve 
his turn. She complained—though not bitterly—that she could 
never get a book to herself, nor even look at an illustration, with- 
out his shadow crossing it. 


One lesson from one book they read. 


They were reading it when the lawyer entered; that is to say 
Mary was reading it, and Charley, sitting on the arm of her chair, 
was reading Mary; studying her downcast eyes and would-be 
serious mouth, and steadying himself for the task (for how can a 
young man use application unless he is steady) with his. hand 
upon her shoulder—‘a sight to make an old man young.’ 

‘ Mary,’ said the lawyer gravely, ‘I have bad news for you— 
bad news for you beth.’ 

‘Good heavens! what has happened ?’ exclaimed Charley. 

*A great deal; far more than I can tell you in the time at 
my disposal. Mr. Peyton has just discovered that his son con- 
tracted marriage with the young lady with whom, as you have 
doubtless heard, he fled from this very roof some twenty years 
ago.’ 

* How can that be bad news?’ inquired Charley. ‘Mr. Peyton 
must surely be glad to find that his unhappy son was not so black 
as he has been painted.’ 

The lawyer shook his head. ‘In marrying Jane Lockwood 
he filled, in his father’s eyes, the cup of his filial disobedience; in 
the keeping that marriage secret he has crowned a life of duplicity 
and deceit. Such, at least, is the view which I conclude Mr. 
Peyton has taken of it, for he is almost out of his mind with hate 
and rage.’ 

‘But are they not both dead?’ murmured Mary in a horrified 
whisper. ‘In such a case one forgives even a murderer.’ 
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‘Yes, my dear girl, they are dead, but I know by sad expe- 
rience that where kin hates kin, the tomb itself is no asylum. I 
am bound to say,’ continued the lawyer, not forgetful even in 
that moment of keenest exasperation that the offender was his 
client, ‘that if Henry Peyton could have had his will, he would 
have doomed his father to a more dreadful fate than death.’ 

‘ And was he as bad a husband as a son?’ inquired Mary, with 
a half incredulous glance at her lover’s face, as if in the vain attempt 
to picture him with a fault or two. 

‘I cannot tell. He had a wife, I know, whose self-sacrifice 
would have made her worthy of the best of husbands—a loving, 
patient woman, in whom duty survived death itself.’ 

‘ And could not her love plead for her husband with his father?’ 
said Mary softly. 

‘No; when nature fails in us, my dear young lady, good itself 
works for evil. It was that very love which he could forgive in 
her least of all.’ 

‘And yet Mr. Peyton has been so good to us,’ sighed Mary. 
‘It seems impossible to believe such things of him. Oh, Mr. 
Rennie, can all this be true ?’ 

* It is quite true, and there is more and worse behind,’ answered 
the lawyer gravely. ‘Mr. Peyton has heard for the first time 
to-day that this unhappy pair left offspring—an orphan daughter 
still survives them.’ 


‘Thank heaven!’ exclaimed Mary fervently; ‘in her he can 
retrieve the past.’ 

‘Quite right,’ said Charley cheerfully. ‘I see what your bad 
news amounts to now. The heir is found: the Happy Family 
breaks up like the Round Table, and all have once more to seek 
their fortunes. I have found mine,’ he added gently, stooping to 
kiss Mary’s forehead, ‘and if we have to wait a little longer for 
our happiness, and, when it does come, to live upon bread and 
cheese instead of kickshaws provided by a rich man’s bounty, what 
matters? I thank him all the same, since it was through him I 
won her, nor do I grudge this new-found Miss Kilmansegg her acres 
or her guineas.’ 

The lawyer glanced at the young man approvingly. ‘If I had 
a daughter of my own,’ he thought, ‘this is the sort of young 
fellow—if he could only make a decent settlement—that I should 
choose for a son-in-law.’ ‘No, my good lad,’ he said, ‘ this orphan 
will prove no heiress, and robs you in another way. Her grand- 
father has closed his heart against her, and spurns her from 
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his roof.’ Mary Peyton, for such indeed you are, my dear young 
lady,’ and the lawyer laid his hand upon her head with great 
solemnity; ‘I am here, though very unwillingly, to bid you 
leave it.’ 

‘It’s a strange story!’ exclaimed Charley in amazement, not 
unmixed with some incredulity, for in his experience in the Pro- 
bate he had known mistakes to be made even by lawyers; but 
Mary, who knew Mr. Rennie better, burst into tears. 

‘There is nothing to regret, my dear,’ said the latter gently. 
‘Remember how long it is since both your parents left all trouble 
and sorrow behind them.’ 

To this word of comfort, which doubtless owed its suggestion 
to the statute of limitations, Mary replied by a grateful look, but 
what she was thanking him for in her heart of hearts was the way 
in which he had spoken of her mother. How reverently too had 
Mrs. Sotheran always done so; but not, she remembered with a 
pang, not Mrs. Peyton. Of the memory of her son, indeed, that 
lady had shown herself mindful enough, but of the girl whom, as 
she believed, that son had betrayed, she had spoken nothing. She 
had good reasons, as we know, for never mentioning Jane Lock- 
wood’s name, but poor Mary did not know them. She naturally 
imagined that she ignored her. Mrs. Peyton had endeared herself 
to the girl in a thousand ways, and Mary loved her: but at this 
moment, when she seemed to have just found her mother, she felt 
averse from all who had turned a cold shoulder on her. 

‘I am ready to leave this house at once,’ she answered calmly. 
‘ Mrs. Sotheran, I know, will take me in.’ 

‘ Quite right—a capital plan,’ exclaimed the lawyer ; ‘ take her 
up to your mother’s house, Charley, where she can await events. 
There is no knowing how things may turn out here in a day or 
two, though they look uncommonly black at present. Let her put 
on her bonnet and be off at once, lad,’ he added earnestly, as Mary, 
with a whispered word to her lover, was about to leave the room. 
‘If her grandfather sets eyes on her there will be a scene that 
they may both repent, for the girl does not want for spirit.’ 

‘She wishes, however, to see her grandmother before she goes,’ 
said Charley ; ‘ it is but for a kiss of farewell.’ 

‘A dangerous thing at all times,’ returned the lawyer grimly : 
‘but in this case midsummer madness. Such an interview is not 
to be thought of. If Beryl Peyton, whose head is already full of 
jealousy and mistrust, should find her speaking with his wife, he 
would suspect some new conspiracy. Be off, be off with you both,’ 
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After having seen the young people safely upon their way, with 
a facetious promise, intended to sustain their spirits, that 
their personal luggage should be respected and sent after them, 
even if he should find himself unable to protect their interests, 
the lawyer returned to his client, whose state of mind he had by no 
means exaggerated. The half-hour of solitude which Mr. Peyton 
had passed during the other’s absence, so far indeed from having 
allayed his excitement, seemed to have increased it. 

‘Is she gone?’ he exclaimed with vehemence. ‘ Has the seed 
of that viper left the house ?’ 

‘If you mean your granddaughter,’ said the lawyer drily, ‘ that 
young lady has gone to Bank Cottage.’ He purposely stated the 
place where she had taken refuge, lest the knowledge that she 
had quitted Letcombe Dotirell should tend to familiarise the 
sense of estrangement, and thereby make any act of harshness 
that he might have in his mind more easy for him. In the tumult 
of his hate and passions, however, this hint escaped the old man’s 
notice. ‘And her lover?’ he continued ina shrill chill tone; ‘ the 
boy that under the guise of frankness has been plotting to feather 
his nest both for him and her: has the boy gone too ?’ 

‘Charles Sotheran is also no longer a burden on your hos- 
pitality, sir.’ 

‘So far so good. Not a moment shall be lost in making sure 
that neither of them shall reap any benefit from me in any other 
manner. Bring me my will.’ 

‘Which will?’ inquired the lawyer grimly ; ‘ there are half a 
dozen of them, none of which, for some inscrutable reason, you 
have allowed me to destroy.’ 

‘I have kept them, Mr. Rennie, as mementoes of the base- 
ness of mankind, and as guide-stones, such as the coastguard 
use upon our downs by night, to warn me against the depths of 
duplicity and ingratitude.’ 

‘Let us hope they will keep you on the straight road of 
common sense for the future,’ was the lawyer’s quiet reply. 

‘Bring me my will, I say; the will I signed the other day, be- 
fore I knew my confidence was being abused, by which I made 
provision for these insidious harpies. As they have forfeited my 
bounty while I live, so shall they fail to inherit one farthing of 
my wealth when I am dead and gone.’ __ 

‘Then may I ask, Mr. Peyton, who is to inherit it?" 

‘The man to whom the half of it is already bequeathed, 
Edgar Dornay.’ 
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¢‘ And is it your serious purpose to make that young man, whom 
you have known but a few weeks, and only as a casual guest, 
your heir ?’ 

‘Why not?’ exclaimed the old man passionately. ‘He is 
neither kith nor kin of mine. There is no tie of blood—no blood- 
poison—between him and me. Why not? I have not known 
him long, ’tis true; it is my experience that the more one knows 
of men, the more one regrets the knowledge. Yes, Edgar 
Dornay shall be my heir, and since he has certain highflying no- 
tions, such as I had myself before I knew the world, and of what 
stuff my fellow-men were made, which may induce him to share 
my bounty with certain unworthy persons, I will thank you to so 
contrive it as to put such misplaced generosity out of his power.’ 

‘I will draw up no such will,’ said Mr. Rennie firmly. 

‘You will not! How dare you say so?’ cried the old man 
imperiously. ‘Is not my wealth my own, to leave to whom I 
like ?’ 

‘Rather say, Mr. Peyton, to keep from those you hate: nay 
—for you have not even the excuse of personal antagonism—to 
keep from the innocent offspring of one you hate.’ 

‘My money is my own,’ answered the old man coldly. 

‘No doubt: yet hear me, Beryl Peyton. Whatever your faults, 
you have never been ungenerous or ungrateful; and since just 
now it is vain to expect you to listen to reason, I appeal to you 
to hold your hand in this miserable business, as a friend to whom 
you owe something, and for one thing, your present liberty; the 
power not only to perform what you have in your mind, but the 
simplest actions—to breathe the free air of heaven, for example. 
But for me you would be now in a madhouse.’ 

‘I know it,’ answered the old man sternly. ‘ And who would 
have placed me there? My own, my only son. If there had 
been a chance of my being moved to weakness in this matter, if 
some fond memory of that viper, when in his childhood, and be- 
fore he had begun to waste his life, had stirred within me, and 
pleaded for his child, that hint of yours would have crushed it. 
I thank you for the reminder, Mr. Rennie. You have been my 
friend, I acknowledge it fully; if I have not given you material 
proofs of the gratitude I owe you, that is not my fault: you could 
have had them if you pleased, and you can have them still. But 
please to remember that while you are my friend, you are also 
my lawyer.’ 

‘I say again, Mr. Peyton, that I will draw up no such will.’ 
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‘Then you have lost a client. This very hour I will send to 
Lorton for Macalister, and he shall have my instructions,’ 

‘Do so,’ exclaimed the lawyer, laying his hand upon the door, 
and flashing upon the other a parting glance of hostility and con- 
tempt. ‘Do so, and when that will is drawn, and you are dead, 
and powerless to commit more injustice, I’ll drive a coach and 
four through it.’ 





CHAPTER LII. 
SEVERED. 


At Bank Cottage the exiled pair were welcomed with fear and 
trembling. With pale and terrified face the widow listened to 
her son’s explanation of what had taken place at the Hall, and even 
while clasping Mary to her breast, regretted her presence. 

Her first words when he had finished were, ‘ And what of Mrs. 
Peyton ?’ | 

‘Mary wished to see her,’ said Charley, ‘but Mr. Rennie 
would not hear of it. He said that if Mr. Peyton found them 
together, even though taking farewell, he would suspect they 
were in league against him.’ 

‘And so he would,’ murmured th2 widow. ‘Has not Mr. 
Peyton seen her since all this happened ?’ 

‘Seen Mary ?’ 

‘No, no; his wife. Hark! what is that?’ There was a sound 
of galloping hoofs in the lane beneath, and Mr. Flay flashed by on 
his pony at full speed. The kindly little doctor did not so much 
as raise his hat as he passed by them; he looked like one who 
rides for life and death. 

‘There must be something the matter at the Hall,’ said 
Charley apprehensively. 

‘God help poor Hilda!’ muttered the widow devoutly. That 
she called Mrs. Peyton by her Christian name was itself significant 
of her fears. 

‘If anything has happened to—to grandmamma,’ said Mary 
earnestly, ‘I must go to her.’ 

‘ Not for worlds!’ exclaimed Mrs. Sotheran; ‘you can do no 
good, my darling, and may do a world of harm.’ 

‘But she has been so good and dear to me,’ sobbed Mary, 
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breaking down for the first time; ‘and am I not her own flesh 
and blood ?’ 

‘That is a plea that will serve you little, my darling, save 
with her own sweet self. If, as I fear, your grandfather’s wrath is 
roused against her, the sight of you would only add fuel to its flame. 
I knew it would one day come to this,’ murmured the widow to 

_ herself ; ‘how could you—could you be so rash, Hilda ?’ 

The three stood at the open window in silence, looking down 
the beautiful valley, steeped in the calm of evening and the 
freshness of the spring. But their eyes were fixed only on that 
spot where the towers of the Hall were visible. The air was full 
of quiet country sounds, but their ears listened only to some hoof- 
tread or footfall which should herald a messenger from the great 
house. 

Nevertheless, to one of them, for years to come, that landscape, 
with its pleasant fields and farms, was to recur again and again in 
every detail of sight and sound—the cow that stood by the 
gap and chewed the cud; the milkmaid, as unconscious of 
domestic catastrophe as her patient charge ; nay, the very creak 
of the unseen cartwheel in the road. 

After a weary hour of suspense and strained attention the 
news came. The doctor’s pony once more appeared over the brow 
of the hill. As it drew slowly near, as though there was no need 
for its rider to hurry now, he made with head and hand a 
melancholy gesture. All seemed to know the burthen of his tale 
before he told it, and listened with bowed head. ‘It is the last 
chapter of the old story,’ said Mr. Flay, addressing the widow; 
‘I always told you how it would end.’ 

Mrs. Sotheran hid her face and burst into tears; not so did 
Mary. 

‘There must have been some cause,’ she said mechanically, 
putting aside Charley’s encircling arm as though it was no time 
for softness, and speaking with earnest gravity ; ‘ even women do 
not die of nothing.’ 

‘Poor Mrs. Peyton died of heart complaint, of which she had 
suffered for years,’ replied the doctor, looking curiously at his 
interlocutor; ‘there was some shock no doubt.’ 

‘Was my—was her husband with her when she died ?’ in- 
quire1 Mary. 

*Not at the moment—no ; just before, as I understand.’ 

‘I thought so.’ The accusation and conviction in her tone 
were terrible. 
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‘Mary, Mary! say no more,’ whispered Charley imploringly. 
‘What good can come of saying, even if it be so?’ 

His argument, it is probable, prevailed less with her than the 
sense of obedience one day to be owed to him; but she held her 
peace. Of the fact, however—which was only too true—she felt 
persuaded, namely that Beryl Peyton’s anger had killed his wife. 
He had spoken daggers, but used none. 4 

It would have been a satisfaction to the believers in heredity, 
because a corroboration of their theory, to see the set determined 
look that took the place of Mary Peyton’s smile as she uttered 
those three words, ‘I thought so.’ What she was saying to herself 
was what she afterwards repeated to Lady Orr, who called at 
Bank Cottage, full of sympathy for Mary, immediately after the 
catastrophe, and on the eve of her immediate departure from the 
Hall, ‘ Well for him that he has disowned me, for never will I own 
him for kin of mine!’ 

Then, with all the woman once more in her face, she turned 
to the weeping widow, and mingling her tears with hers, sobbed 
out, ‘ You are my mother now; the only one near and dear to me 
in all the world !’ 

‘Save Charley, my own darling,’ answered Mrs, Sotheran 
soothingly. 

‘There is no need to remind her of that, mother,’ said Charley 
gently, ‘for Mary and I are one.’ 

What Charley thus stated, somewhat in advance of the fact, 
was less so than he imagined, for it is certain that in that hour 
of sorrow it never struck him that Mrs. Peyton’s death, by giving 
him the means to marry upon, would accelerate his own happiness. 

For many a day, however, sorrow made her atole with the 
little household at Bank Cottage. It was dreadful to Mary, and 
hardly less so to Mrs. Sotheran, to feel that Mrs. Peyton lay unburied 
so near them, and they forbidden to press one kiss of farewell on 
the cold lips that had so often breathed their names. Even the 
cross of white flowers they wrought for her coffin lid was returned 
to them by Mr. Peyton’s orders. 

From their windows only did they venture to behold that 
long procession (albeit it comprised no such true mourners as 
themselves) wind along the road beneath them to the village 
churchyard ; but Mr. Rennie, who, himself unbidden, found place 
among the crowd, told them all that passed. Though Beryl 
Peyton stood alone and watched with tearless eyes the vault shut 
in the dead—the faithful woman who loved him to the last, and 
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would have loved him more could he have hated others less—it 
was the lawyer’s conviction that the nerve which sustained the 
man was strained to the uttermost. ‘ His will is iron,’ he said, 
‘but his heart is wax. His hand will never clasp mine again ; it 
is his own harsh error that has sundered us. But this I will say 
for him, that no man has taken more delight in making others 
happy, has done more good without a thought of self, has striven 
more to make the rough places smooth for tender feet, than Beryl 
Peyton. Wealth and power have been his ruin; they have made 
him draw too proud a breath. In the plenitude of his greatness 
and in the certitude of his own good intentions, he has forgotten 
that, however well one may play the part of Providence to the 
unthankful and the evil, it is God alone to whom vengeance 
belongeth. He feels it now, though he will never confess it ; and 
that conviction—I read it in his face as it turned towards home 
to-day—will be his deathblow.’ 

The lawyer’s judgment, even when it had no connection with 
his calling, was seldom at fault, and soon after Mrs. Peyton’s 
funeral Mr. Flay began to make professional visits to the Hall 
with unwonted frequency. Charley had long returned to town and 
his office duties, and concerning her grandfather, whether for good 
or ill, Mary’s mouth was sealed. But the widow, who, now that 
the worst had happened, had lost her nervous fears of the master 
of the Hall, was very curious to know how things were going on 
there. The doctor’s report of his patient, though given with pro- 
fessional caution, was gloomy enough. He described him as 
passing entire days without speaking, save by signs to the deaf- 
mute, and, at the best, as being very silent and apathetic. ~He 
still, however, took the head of his table, and matters went on much 
as usual, except that many things which he had formerly looked 
after in person were now superintended by Mr. Edgar Dornay. 
It was understood on all sides that in case of anything happening 
to the Squire, that young gentleman would be his heir; but 
in the meantime the Happy Family were entertained as usual. 
The two philosophers, forgiven doubtless because they had plotted 
against the object of their patron’s enmity, had had their sentence 
remitted after a few days of banishment, and were again in clover ; 
but Miss Scarsdale, less wise in her generation, and who knew 
not how to be patient under punishment, was in exile presumably 
for life. 

‘ And what will become of them all, do you think, Mr. Flay, 
when Mr. Bery] Peyton goes?’ inquired Mrs. Sotheran. 
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‘Oh, after him the deluge,’ said the little doctor, who had 
no love for those parasites, especially for the philosophic ones, 
‘When the sewers are flushed it is impossible, you know, to tell 
where the rats go.’ 

Thus life ran its smooth round at Bank Cottage till midsummer 
came round, with its month of vacation (for a holiday granted toa 
great man’s protégé counts for nothing) for Charley. 

‘I hope, my dear,’ said Mrs. Sotheran one day to Mary, with a 
little more simplicity, I’m afraid, than naturally belonged to her, 
‘that you will not bring the dear lad all this long way for 
nothing. You see the fare is of some consequence to a poor 
Government clerk.’ 

Mary strove to look ignorant of the widow’s meaning, but her 
blushes belied her; indeed, considering what the burthen of 
Charley’s daily letters had been for some time past, it was difficult 
to ignore it. She preferred, however, to answer the latter part of 
Mrs. Sotheran’s speech instead of the former. 

‘I don’t see why Charley should consider the fare,’ she said 
evasively. ‘ Mr. Rennie was telling me in his very last letter 
something about the dividends being due this month that would 
make him quite a Creesus.’ 

‘Charley’s dividends! Why, my dear Mary, do you suppose 
that Charley would ever take or touch one shilling of that money ? 
It must be paid to him, I suppose, since it was left to him, 
because poor Hilda dared not leave it to you directly. Butif you 
think that, except as your husband, he will ever reap any benefit 
from it, you do not know him as his mother does.’ 

‘I never heard of such a thing,’ said Mary. ‘The idea of 
his not taking his own money!’ 

‘My dear, it is not his own. As Mr. Rennie will tell you, all 
these matters depend upon the intentions of the testator, and 
there is no question in this case about them. Indeed, as poor 
Charley writes to me, though he is too delicate-minded to urge 
that plea with you, every day you delay your marriage you are 
flying in the face of your poor grandmother’s wishes.’ 

‘But she has been dead such a little while,’ sighed Mary. 

‘If she had had her will, you would have been married 
while she was yet alive; and I am sure that it would distress 
her—if a saint in heaven can be touched by trouble—to think 
that the happiness of her dear ones is being postponed for her 
sake. It is, at the best, a very conventional view of duty, 
Mary.’ 
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I am afraid these sentiments had not originated in the 
widow’s breast, but had been cunningly suggested to her by 
another, with the request that she should adopt them as her own. 

‘ Well, if you think so, Mrs. Sotheran,’ admitted Mary, ‘I am 
sure it cannot be wrong: and if Charley is so silly as to deny 
himself, unless I share them, the comforts which I am sure my 
dear grandmother meant him to enjoy, why : 

‘Just so,’ put in Mrs. Sotheran, her wits sharpened by 
maternal love; ‘it would, as you were about to say, be acting 
very selfishly to Charley, and even a little like the dog in the 
manger.’ 

So it was not ‘ for nothing’ that Charley came down at mid- 
summer; only it was agreed that since, if it happened at Let- 
combe Dottrell, it would put Mr. Wills, the vicar, in an 
embarrassing position as regarded his patron, the wedding—in 
spite of the indignant protest of Lady Orr, who wrote, ‘If I were 
in your place, my dear, I would be married under your grand- 
father’s nose ’—took place in London. It was done in the quietest 
way, but Mr. Rennie, who gave the bride away, took very good 
care that the world should know all about it. The announcement 
of the auspicious event, not only set forth Mary’s parentage in a 
perspicuous manner, but added (just as though he had hada 
title, in which case, even if he is but a knight, one’s grandfather 
always puts in an appearance), ‘and granddaughter of Beryl Peyton, 
of Letcombe Hall.’ After which assertion of the bride’s aristocratic 
lineage, the happy pair went prudently into lodgings. 

The money that good Mrs. Peyton had left them did not produce 
‘an income to marry upon’ in the eyes of fashion, but then Charley 
and Mary (as I hope we have made sufficiently clear) were not 
fashionable people. They would have been very happy could 
they have seen more of one another, but the Probate Office took 
up most of Charley's day, and though she never told him go, 
Mary had rather a weary time of it in his absence. There is no 
place, it is well known, like home, but there is also no place so 
little like home as London lodgings. Notwithstanding which 
there were many palatial residences, and especially a certain 
one in Park Lane, where there was not one-tenth of the wedded 
happiness enjoyed by this unambitious young couple, 
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CHAPTER LIII. 
THE DISPUTED WILL. 


It was Charley’s habit at breakfast time (no doubt engendered 
by official duties, which.comprehend, I have noticed, a good 
deal of casual newspaper reading) to skim over a penny paper. 
One morning he found some news in it of more than public in- 
terest—it was a long obituary, headed ‘Death of Mr. Beryl 
Peyton, the philanthropist.’ 

The epithet would have made some men’s lips curl had they 
stood in Charley’s place, but he had never nourished a bitter 
thought against the old man. He had always discouraged the 
suggestion that Mr. Peyton was behaving in an unnatural manner, 
and had shown himself to be Mary’s enemy. He held that 
Beryl Peyton’s case was an exceptional one, where nature had 
been ‘expelled with a pitchfork’ from what was otherwise a 
noble heart, and that he was nobody’s enemy but his own. It 
was a subject on which he did not talk much to his wife; he 
understood that her reverence for her mother’s memory, her 
indignation on her grandmother’s account, and the neglect with 
which she herself had been treated in her youth, caused her to 
take severer views of her grandfather. But now that the 
man was beyond man’s judgment, he knew her gentle heart 
would have no room in it for any but charitable thoughts. 

‘ My darling,’ he said, ‘ your grandfather is dead.’ 

She put down her tea-cup, rose, and walking to-the window, 
stood there a moment or two, looking out into the street, but 
seeing nothing. 

*God help him and forgive us all,’ she presently answered. 

‘Amen,’ said Charley. ‘The poor old fellow was found dead 
in his bed yesterday morning. The paper says he is to be 
buried at Lorton.’ 

‘In the cathedral ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘That was not his wish; he enjoined upon me, if he omitted 
to leave any instructions to that effect, that I was to state that 
he wished to be buried under Dottrell Knob.’ 

‘How strange! The writer of the obituary, however, can of 
course know nothing about such matters yet. He speaks of. the 
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cathedral\being the proper place for a man of such public mark 
and usefulness in his locality to lie.’ 

Nothing more was said; and Charley went his way, taking a 
somewhat graver farewell of his young wife than usual. 

His fellow-clerks at the office were full of the news. ‘The 
old fellow will not surely carry his resentment beyond the 
grave, Sotheran,’ said one. ‘He will cut you off at worst with 
twenty thou. or so.’ 

‘What a day it will be for you when his will comes in for 
proof, my lad,’ said another. ‘You will be the first man I ever 
knew with a million of money.’ 

These congratulations were not welcome to Charley—not 
that he felt, or could be expected to feel, much personal regret at 
what had happened, but they were distasteful to him on his wife’s 
account, into whose mind no thought of material advantage from 
her grandfather’s death had ever entered. 

The question ‘Who will be Beryl Peyton’s heir?’ however, 
was one that excited much curiosity, and the husband of his 
only relative was naturally a subject for speculation. 

On the third day Mr. Rennie looked in upon the young 
couple, with a lugubrious face, which to Mary seemed sufficiently 
accounted for by the circumstances. 

She spoke to him about her grandfather, and avoiding all 
unpleasant topics, reminded him of what he had said of him on 
the occasion of Mrs. Peyton’s funeral; how that no man had 
taken more delight in making others happy, or done more good 
without a thought of self. 

‘That is quite true,’ said the lawyer gravely; ‘ but when 
wronged (as though he felt that he of all men least deserved to 
be so) he resented it with extreme bitterness and obstinacy. I 
am sorry to say, my dear Mrs. Sotheran, that he nourished that 
resentment in your case to the last.’ 

‘T am sorry too,’ she gently said. 

What she meant was that she was sorry upon his account, not 
on her own; but the other mistook her, imagining her quietness 
of tone to signify resignation to pecuniary loss. 

‘ Just so,’ he answered, ‘ you are sorry, but not surprised. I 
confess that I had hoped he would not utterly have forgotten the 
claims of his own flesh and blood. But I regret to say it is so. 
It have seen Macalister. There are a great many legacies, but 
none to those who had most right to expect them. He has made 
Edgar Dornay his heir.’ 
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‘He might have made a worse,’ said Charley generously. 

‘And also a better,’ sighed the lawyer. ‘I can only say I 
did my best for you.’ 

Mary gave him a grateful smile, and Charley wrung his hand. 

‘That is the one thing we shall think of concerning this 
matter, Mr. Rennie,’ he said—‘ your great kindness. Of dis- 
appointment there is nothing, for there was no expectation. You 
have no idea how happy we are.’ 

Being a bachelor, it is probable he had not. But ‘It does not 

‘matter now,’ was what was in the lawyer’s thoughts, ‘ but when the 
children come, and this contented little firm becomes an un- 
limited company, a few thousands of Beryl Peyton’s money would 
come in extremely handy.’ 

Then they fell to talking about the funeral, which Mary 
thought her husband ought to attend. 

‘Very good,’ said Charley. ‘I am not fond of funerals, but it 
is to Beryl Peyton that I owe you, my darling, and therefore I 
will go.’ 

‘I would not, if I were you,’ said the lawyer drily. ‘You 
can do him no good, and as no one believes in gratitude, your 
presence will only be set down to expectancy.’ 

‘That’s a very hateful notion,’ observed Charley. 

‘Yes, but I have noticed that many people’s notions are 
hateful. If yon take my advice, you will make no sign in this 
matter.’ 

This was agreed to, and then Charley inquired whether Mr. 
Peyton had left any particular orders as to his interment: then 
on Mr. Rennie’s replying that he had not done so, he told him 
what the deceased had said to Mary on that subject. The lawyer 
seemed rather struck with it. 

‘He wanted to be buried under the Knob, did he? I wish he 
had left that memorandum behind him.’ 

‘But ought not Mary to speak ?’ 

‘Certainly not. The motive would be misconstrued.’ 

‘Motive? What motive ?’ 

‘Good heavens! what a pair of turtle-doves you are. Without 
the wisdom of the serpent you might surely have guessed that 
such a will, made by such a man, is sure to be disputed. Do you 
suppose Edgar Dornay will become the richest man in Eng- 
land without a fight for it. Beryl Peyton has made half a 
dozen other heirs to my knowledge. They'll dispute his last 
testament, of course.’ ; 
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‘Upon what ground ?’ 

‘Ground? As if we lawyers, like a mere Archimedes, could 
move nothing without ground! But in this case there are acres 
of it. Undue influence—madness, the latter especially. That is 
why you must say nothing about his wanting to be buried under 
Dottrell Knob—an intention on the part of the testator which 
certainly points that way. People would say you wanted to prove 
him mad.’ 

‘ And if we did, how could that benefit us?’ inquired Charley. 
‘If the last will was shown to be invalid, then the last but one 
would hold good; would it not ?’ 

‘I had forgotten you were in the Probate Office,’ said the 
lawyer drily. ‘Still, I advise you to say nothing about the 
Knob.’ 

At the end of the week came the funeral—an affair of great 
pomp and magnificence. It was a dull time in the journalistic 
world, and therefore the papers were full of it. Reporters described 
the scene, and delicately implied that they were personally moved 
by it: ‘ Who could hear that noble anthem, “ When the ear heard 
him then it blessed him,” peal over the remains of such a man 
without,’ &c. It really was, however, an affecting scene. There 
were more genuine tears at Beryl Peyton’s grave than were ever 
shed over that of prince or warrior. Men were there whom he 
had raised up from death—the death of indigence and despair— 
to a life of honesty and content ; women whom he had saved from 
worse temptations; orphans to whom he had been a generous 
father. There was scarcely any class of his fellow-creatures which 
did not comprise a witness to his virtues. It was stated that 
Mr. Edgar Dornay, the heir to the deceased’s great estates, and 
whose skill and taste had so long been known in artistic circles, 
was designing a magnificent monument to his memory which 
would be entrusted to the most eminent of modern sculptors. 
‘ But,’ added the composer of the paragraph, with less of originality 
than truth, ‘ Beryl Peyton needs no monument; his work survives 
him and testifies to his worth.’ 

Then when Eulogy, which has a short breath, was exhausted, 
Slander took up the tale. Mr. Beryl Peyton had done some liberal 
things, no doubt, but the catalogue of his vices was endless, and 
also very curious. He had himself dragged iniquity with a cart- 
rope, but in his son’s case would not pardon a peccadillo. Public 
sympathy for his granddaughter took the more agreeable, because 
the more exciting, shape of indignation against the stranger he 
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had made his heir. Mary Sotheran, as we know, was excluded 
by a special clause from deriving any possible benefit from her 
grandfather’s will: if Edgar Dornay should attempt to right 
matters ever so slightly, he lost all. But the world at large knew 
nothing of that, or credited nothing, and the sensitive Edgar was 
the mark for ten thousand stings. The golden salve of a million 
of money could not cure them. And he had not got the money. 
The will gave it him, but, as Mr. Rennie had predicted, more 
than one person—‘ parties ’"—disputed the will. 

This is not the place to describe the great Beryl Peyton will 
case, the cause célébre of the Court of Probate. It was said of 
the deceased, as can be said of few rich men, that in his life- 
time he had neither been ostentatious nor litigious, had not 
done much for either the newspapers or the lawyers; but he 
made it up to them after his demise. The details of the trial took 
the place of the proceedings in Parliament, which fortunately (for 
the journals) was not sitting ; and the gentlemen of the long robe 
settled down upon his remains—that is, upon what he had left be- 
hind him—like crows upon an elm-top. He had, it seemed, in- 
structed Mr. Macalister to destroy his fine collection of wills with 
two exceptions: the one, of course, under which Mr. Edgar Dornay 
claimed to succeed to the property, and a previous one, executed 
but a few months before, by which Messrs. Mirk and Naylor came 
in for a considerable cantle. The view of these philosophers, 
supported by an enterprising firm of solicitors who took up their 
case from motives of benevolence, because they thought it a very 
good one, was first that Mr. Edgar Dornay had exercised undue 
influence over the deceased, especially in the few weeks preceding 
his death, when, indeed, he had been paramount at the Hall: 
and, secondly, that Mr. Beryl Peyton had, before executing his 
last testament, become non compos mentis. He had certainly 
done some very curious things. Gone to church, for example, 
on a week day when there was no service, and after passing a 
couple of hours in his pew alone, expressed himself as more 
gratified with his experience there than he had ever been in his 
life; he had gravely suggested that Dr. Bilde should write ‘An 
Autobiography of a Vivisectionist’ for the ‘Animal World,’ the 
organ of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals ; 
and he had made proposals in writing for the bringing out of one 
Japhet Marcom, a deaf-mute, as a public singer. 

These facts were dilated upon by no less than five counsel, 
and denied upon Mr. Edgar Dornay’s behalf by five others in- 
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structed by Mr. Macalister. They were not true, they argued ; and 
if they were true, so far from being symptomatic of alienation of 
mind, argued a high degree of intelligence. As to that solitary 
church-going, was not no sermon (to the ear of criticism) often to be 
preferred even to a short one? As to the ‘ Animal World,’ was not 
the narrative of a life steeped in crime often found to be more 
deterrent than goody-goody anecdotes were found conducive to 
good conduct. As to the suggestion of bringing out the deaf- 
mute at Covent Garden, had not a street organ without a barrel 
turned out a great success within the memory of an intelligent 
jury? Or, taking another view, was it not certain that three- 
fourths of the people who went to the opera in reality were bored 
with the singing, and what was more natural than to suppose that 
Beryl Peyton, whose life-long object had been to promote the 
happiness of the greatest number, should have had this also in 
view in his last testament ? 

What the advocates on Mr. Edgar Dornay’s side, however, 
most dwelt upon, was the eccentricity of conduct which had 
marked the whole course of the deceased’s existence. 

‘Good heavens!’ said the leading counsel with emotion, ‘ why, 
who ever heard out of a story book of any other man going about 
doing good on the same extensive scale without taking indirect 
but efficient measures to have it properly reported in the public 
press? Of what other man in a like position was it recorded that, 
with his enormous local influence, he had never exerted it for his 
own benefit, but had plodded on (if he might use the expression) 
on his 50,000/. a year, without asking the Government for so 
much as a baronetcy? What other man had exercised patronage 
and munificence on such a scale, and never looked for his quid 
pro quo in the way of flattery or even subservience? Why, all 
this is so contrary to human experience, I had almost said, 
gentlemen of the jury, to human nature, that it might well have 
aroused the suspicion—if the case were another man’s—of his 
having been stark staring mad! Yet who of all the subjects of his 
benevolence, and doubtless often undeserved benevolence, has 
ever suggested that Mr. Beryl Peyton was out of his mind? It is 
true, his son made such an allegation—that son, of whom re- 
membering the beautiful injunction of the Latin poet, de mortuis 
nil nisi bonum, I will say nothing—but why did he doit? For 
the same reason that the suggestion is made now: in order to 
gratify his greed at the expense of justice. If eccentricity is 
madness, then indeed my client is in evil case, but in no worse 
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case than our opponents. Witnesses will be produced before 
you, who will testify to many acts, anterior to the will of the 
10th of September last, on which my learned friends on the other 
side have taken their stand, fully as unusual and eccentric, but 
doubtless quite as easy of explanation, as those committed during 
the last months or weeks of the deceased’s existence.’ 

Whereupon Mr. Reuben Burzon was produced, with such 
an unvarnished tale of Mr. Beryl Peyton’s protégés—acrobats, 
wild beast tamers, and repentant thieves—as made the hair of 
all the jury save one (who had: none) fairly stand on end with 
astonishment ; also a South American gentleman (imported at an 
immense expense) whom the late Mr. Beryl Peyton had thrown 
into a dock and left to drown because he had been a friend of 
his late son’s; also certain waiters who had seen the deceased 
dining alone at a table laid for fourteen persons, and heard him 
returning thanks for his health being drunk by nobody, in a most 
appropriate speech. 

To read all this for many many weeks was very painful to 
poor Mary, though at the same time it afforded her some comfort ; 
for, as Charley observed with characteristic naturalness, ‘If your 
grandfather was so queer as this, my dear, in his ordinary relations 
in life, what wonder is it that he was queer to his blood relations ? 
If I was you, I wouldn’t think anything more about it, I wouldn’t 
really. It is clear to me that he was touched in his head, and I 
only hope’ (here he kissed her, and winked with a significant 
slyness which brought the colour to her cheeks), ‘ that that sort 
of thing is not going to be hereditary.’ 

Mr. Rennie also read the case with mingled feelings; it was 
wormwood to him that Mr. Macalister should have the conduct of 
it, but very pleasant to reflect that he was not doing it well. It 
was the lawyer’s private opinion that Mr. Edgar Dornay’s counsel 
were overdoing the eccentricity argument and getting on rather 
dangerous ground for all parties. 

The sympathies of the young couple could hardly be said to 
be enlisted on either side, though they would have certainly pre- 
ferred to see Edgar Dornay victorious than the two philosophers ; 
and when the evidence was over they probably took less interest 


in the decision than many persons who were wholly unconnected 
with the matter. 
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CHAPTER LIV. 
THE VERDICT. 


It was December, and Mrs. Sotheran had been persuaded with 
little difficulty to come up from Letcombe Dottrell to pass Christ- 
mas with her young people. The emptiness of the great house 
made the neighbourhood dull, and the lonely widow more triste 
than ever; and the thought of returning home when the Hall 
should have found an owner was very disagreeable to her, since 
in no case would she have a friend in her neighbour. Though she 
had never had very cheerful matters to discourse about with Mrs. 
Peyton, she missed her companionship very much. There was 
even some talk of Mrs, Sotheran coming to live with the young 
couple, which, however, that lady, who was as wise in some matters 
as she was simple in others, was loth to do. On the other hand, 
a partnership of income would enable her son to take some modest 
home of his own a little way out of London, which in view of a 
certain contingency—the arrival of a little stranger—would be 
more convenient than the living in lodgings. They were dis- 
cussing the pros and cons of this project after dinner, when they 
heard the visitors’ bell ring: the wheels of his chariot they 
had not heard, for there was a deep snow on the ground, and when 
he entered he was hardly recognisable by reason of his cloaks 
and ‘wraps.’ As no one, however, took such care of himself 
(externally) as Mr. Rennie, they identified him at once. 

‘Oh, this is good of you!’ said Mary. ‘ Why, I thought you 
said the other day you had to go into the country, and would 
not be able to see us again till the New Year ?’ 

‘Well, yes; but the fact is, something has occurred to defer 
my visit, and I thought I’d just look in to—to wish you a merry 
Christmas.’ 

He filled his glass, and at his request they all did the like. It 
was no conventional ‘ compliment of the season’ (a phrase I detest 
above all others), but an interchange of the heartiest good 
wishes. 

It would have been difficult to find four people, so very dif- 
ferent in character, who respected one another more. 


‘By the by, I’ve got a bit of news for you; the verdict’s 
out.’ 
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‘They’ve been time enough about it,’ observed Charley, com- 
posedly. ‘ The jury were left deliberating at twelve o’clock.’ 

‘ Well, you see it was a big case ; your friends the philosophers 
have lost it.’ 

‘I am deuced glad of it,’ said Charley frankly. 

‘I am afraid they cannot afford to lose it,’ murmured Mary 
pityingly. ‘ Will not the expenses be very heavy ?’ 

‘ The costs are to be paid out of the estate.’ 

‘Come, that’s very satisfactory; I may now confess,’ said 
Mary, ‘that I am glad Mr. Dornay has beaten them.’ 

‘Naturally; he is an old friend,’ said the lawyer, winking 
with an unexampled slyness at Charley. ‘Still, if the others 
had won, they might have given the ‘rightful heir’ a douceur 
of 10,0001. or so in the way of compensation, whereas Dornay 
is bound by the will from doing so. It was only the other day 
that you were saying to me, Charley, how very handy 10,0001. 
would come in.’ 

‘I never spoke so disrespectfully of any such sum,’ said 
Charley laughing, but with the colour in his cheeks, and a little 
displeased that his wife should hear of a wish that might sug- 
gest discontent in him. ‘I said that 10,000/. seemed to me just 
the perfection of a fortune, and that as to anything more, I 
should not know what to do with it.’ 

‘Then if you were left with a million of money, what would 
you do with the nine hundred and ninety thousand pounds ?’ 

‘But you see I have not been left it.’ 

‘No, but your wife has been!’ 

It was not Mr. Rennie’s way to joke upon business matters, 
but for the moment they all thought him influenced by the 
associations of the season—that he was slightly pantomimice. 
There was a pause, and three forced smiles. 

‘I am incorrect in saying that Mrs. Charles Sotheran has been 
left this great fortune,’ continued the lawyer gravely, ‘ except 
so far as the law can be said to leave it. That fellow Macalister 
(the solicitor ignored the five counsel) has been hoist with his 
own petard. The jury have decided that Mr. Beryl Peyton was 
not in a condition to manage his own affairs or dispose of his 
property anterior to the 18th of September last, whereby both 
his last testaments are rendered null and void. The whole 
property consequently reverts to Mr.° Peyton’s next of kin. 
He used to say that the proverb, “ Blood is thicker than water,” 
was all rubbish ; but in the eye of the law, I am glad to say, the 
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old saw holds good. Riches are deceitful, but still I must needs 
congratulate you, Mrs. Charles Sotheran, on being one of the 
wealthiest women in England.’ 

It would be a proof of imagination in a man of letters, 
indeed, if he could conceive the feeling of an individual who 
unexpectedly finds himself possessed of a million of money. I 
can assert with confidence, however, that Mary Sotheran was more 
astonished than gratified. A sense of responsibility hung like a 
great cloud over the brilliant future thus presented to her, 
and dulled its brightness; its contrast with her past was too 
tremendous. She was overwhelmed with the burthen to which 
she had not been born. 

‘It is like a terrible fairy tale,’ she murmured ; ‘ I cannot grasp 
it as a reality.’ 

‘Well, I suppose we shall not now live in lodgings, that’s cer- 
tain,’ observed Charley, with the air of a man who has found firm 
ground, if there was but a foot of it. 

‘Heaven have mercy on us!’ ejaculated the poor little widow, 
‘Heaven have mercy on us!’ at intervals, like minute guns. She 
was so accustomed to calamities that this amazing prosperity had 
for her something of the nature of a final catastrophe. 

In a month’s time, however, they were all living at Letcombe 
Hall, a ‘ happy family’ of a very different kind from that which had 
formerly inhabited it. Charley threw up his clerkship in the 
Probate Office without a struggle, but it was averred by his former 
superiors (after his elevation), that they had never known a young 
official of such promise, and that the country had sustained a severe 
loss in his retirement from the public service. 

If I forget to mention any one of those persons who had shown 
kindness to Mary Marvon in her need, we may be sure that Mrs. 
Charles Sotheran did not forget them. The whole of the old house- 
hold at the Hall, except the valet (who received the pension his 
late master had intended for him) were retained ; and if Japhet 
Marcom did not sing for joy, it was for a reason with which we are 
acquainted ; he had good cause to do so. 

Every intention of the deceased with respect to legacies was 
carried out to the letter. Even the two philosophers, though Mary 
had small cause to ‘remember’ them in the douceur sense, were 

.not forgotten, nor did Dr. Bilde lose his stipulated honorarium 
for professional attendance on his late patron, though the codicil 
that had given it to him was, of course, waste paper like the rest. 
The whole Happy Family were, in short, made at least as happy as 
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they deserved to be. Mr. Rennie thought his client’s conduct very 
Quixotic, but then, ‘ what else was to be expected in a descendant 
of Beryl Peyton’s ?’ 

This liberality was nevertheless in some cases very far from 
giving satisfaction to its recipients. Mr. Mirk published a 
pamphlet entitled ‘The Beggar on Horseback Riding Sideways,’ 
designed to lampoon his benefactress ; but unable to eliminate 
from the composition the ‘ categories’ and the ‘ noumenons,’ 
only about half a dozen folks understood what he was driving 
at, and being themselves metaphysicians, they were unable to 
explain it to other people. 

Mr. Naylor, whose circle of flesh and blood acquaintances had 
become, since his patron’s death, extremely limited, confined 
himself to observing, with much bitterness, that he could hardly 
have imagined any one so utterly false and hollow as Mrs. Charles 
Sotheran, even if it had fallen to his lot to make a presentment ; 
a remark which the public (who conceived his head to have been 
turned by the late trial) imagined to be a reference to some 
grand jury. 

One of the first persons to whom Mary’s thoughts reverted, so 
soon as she found herself endowed, as by a fairy wand, with the 
power of doing good, was Mr. Tidman. That worthy man is 
now the proprietor of one of the finest hotels on the South 
Coast, that locality having been chosen on account of the sup- 
posed delicacy of his lady, who is more ethereal than ever, and 
occupies the best apartments on the first floor, as though she 
was a guest, and had even less to do with the management of the 
establishment than she really has. This improvement of position 
only recalls more vividly the memory of better days, and the 
associations in connection with the late Sir Anthony Blenkinhouse, 
Baronet, of the Manor, Slopton, over which she still sheds copious 
tears. Her husband superintends all matters of importance with 
great diligence and sagacity, and only regrets he has no time for 
everything. When he has half an hour of leisure he locks himself 
in his private parlour, and it is whispered (though he takes the 
precaution to put paper in the keyhole) gives him up to details— 
takes off his coat, and, with the old superfluous energy, transforms 
the table into a mirror. 

Miss Julia Blithers, although in no need of pecuniary assist- 
ance, sent her warmest congratulations to Mary upon her good 
fortune. ‘My book,’ she wrote, in the highest spirits, ‘is coming 
out at last. You will gather from this fact, that poor dear 
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Sarah is dead. I understand that you are acquainted with Mr. 
Dornay the poet. If you can get me his autograph you will be 
conferring on me a great obligation, but if not, I dare say I can 
procure it ’—which I have no sort of doubt she did. 

Edgar, deprived of his million, has taken quite a high place 
among our Bards of Despondency, and drawn tears from a thou- 
sand eyes, or to speak less vaguely (for his public is limited) 
from two hundred and fifty pairs of them. 

Mr. Ralph Dornay has not, I regret to say, turned out alto- 
gether as we could have wished, but his wife finds him less un- 
endurable ; the fact is, they are separated. He has been induced, 
thanks to Mr. Rennie’s good offices, to retire from Park Lane 
upon a very handsome pension. 

Lady Orr once remarked, in speaking of him to Mary, ‘ Your 
grandfather, my dear, used to say that there was nothing so dis- 
agreeable to extricate oneself from as the tie of blood ; but there 
he made a great mistake—there’s matrimony.’ 

Notwithstanding which assertion of her ladyship, Mr. Rennie 
maintains that if anything should happen to Ralph Dornay, he 
should not be the least surprised to receive his widow’s instructions 
for another ‘settlement.’ ‘One talks of a “ marrying man,”’ he 
says, ‘but after an experience or two, he learns to know better ; 
a marrying woman nothing can cure.’ 

After a silence of a quarter of a century, the great walled 
garden at Letcombe Hall echoes once more to children’s laughter. 
If Mrs. Peyton from her abode in heaven is permitted to listen 
to it, it is a music we may be sure that will not mar for her the 
angel choir, nor will it now jar upon her husband’s ear, who, as 
I trust, is now inhabiting the same mansion in the skies. We 
vanish away, it is’true, like a breath, but on the glass of memory 
some linger a little longer than others. Of all the persons de- 
scribed in this little life drama, Beryl Peyton will live longest in 
human remembrance, and in my poor judgment, with all his 
faults, will deserve to live. 


(The End.) 
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Cycling as an Intellectual Pursuit. 


O the human family the art of cycling is the bestowal of a 
new faculty. I am not an accomplished cyclist, yet I find 
that by means of the simple machine, the tricycle, facility of 
progression by my own muscular powers is fairly doubled, while 
half the weariness incident to progression on foot is saved. If I 
walk ten miles in three hours—a fair pace—I am tired : my ankles 
feel weak, my feet sore, my muscles weary ; so that after the effort 
I am unfitted for any mental work until recruited by a long rest. 
If I go the same distance on the tricycle on the same kind of 
road, I find that an hour and a half is the fullest time required for 
the distance, and when the distance is finished, instead of feeling 
a sense of fatigue, instead of being ankle-wearied and foot-sore, 
Iam agreeably refreshed by the exercise, and ready for study or 
other mental occupation. 

In the earlier periods of my professional career, riding on 
horseback was a necessary part of the daily life. I had learned 
before then to ride without a saddle and to become habituated to 
all paces, and until very lately I have kept up horse exercise from 
the love of it, so that still, with a little renewed training, I can 
take a ride on horseback of five-and-twenty miles without excessive 
fatigue. ButI would much rather be forced to ride forty miles on 
a tricycle, if the riding were a matter of choice, and the question 
of fatigue the point that determined the choice. This personal 
knowledge is tendered because it is the most practical, in support 
of the statement that the art of cycling confers on those who 
learn it a new faculty of locomotion. It is intended to be a 
modest proof of the statement; for, if I were to follow it up by 
the record of what accomplished cyclists have achieved, it might 
be proved that two or more faculties had been added, and that when 
a man can wheel himself ‘at the rate of twenty miles an hour, and 
@ woman can wheel herself a hundred miles a day, there is found 
@ new machinery in the human body itself—a new set of muscles 
almost, a new skeleton leverage, a new kind of volition. Nor 
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will advance stop. We are entering on a new era in locomo- 
tion. To those of us who have studied the question of muscular 
motion physiologically, it is quite clear that concentration of 
power in great engines is not the ultimate, as it is not the natural, 
design for progression, because it is not primary. It seems a 
wonderful thing and an easy thing for hundreds of persons to be 
moved by one steam-engine. It seems like starting and moving 
from a beginning if we shut our eyes to everything until we see 
the engine and train before us. But let us go back. Let us 
think of the enormous amount of muscular power that has been 
employed to extract the materials out of which that engine is . 
made and to construct the engine; to dig out from the earth 
the coal that feeds the furnace; and all by living power. Then 
the questions spring up how much human labour is actually saved, 
how much of the severest labour is added to mankind by the 
engine? And soon another question springs up—namely, how 
long will men consent to be engines for engines? It is hardly 
in human nature to suppose that men will long continue to hold 
such a position. Will they hold to it in these islands for another 
fifty years? I very much misunderstafid my coming country- 
men if they will. Sir Humphry Davy, in the later part of his 
life, said that long before coal was used up men would know how 
to burn water. That is probably true; but what about coal- 
working? Long before coal ceases the coal-worker will cease, 
and perchance before men can burn water. 

We want, therefore, to return quickly to first principles. 
Everyone his own locomotor against time. 

By the simple machines bicycles and tricycles we are return- 
ing to first principles. We are endowing every person who can 
use these machines with a new and independent gift of pro- 
gression, and to what extent this art will proceed in a quarter of 
a century if it makes the same progress that it has made in the 
past twentieth part of a century, he were indeed a bold man who 
should venture to predict. I have already said, what I now take 
occasion to repeat, that the art of flight will be the practical out- 
come of the grand experiment which is now going on; for, when 
a machine can be reduced in weight to twenty-six pounds, and 
when such a machine can be propelled on a good track twenty 
miles within the hour, by human limbs, carrying the man who 
propels it, there are not many removes to the capacity of driving- 
wings or air-screws at a sufficient rate to afford support to the 
machine on the air. I think that many persons will, indeed, live 
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to see a partial development, at least, of this kind. They will, I 
mean, see constructed a machine which will be partly sustained by 
the air and partly by surface of water—of sea, or lake, or river— 
and which will skim over such surface with just sufficient friction 
for steerage power, and no more. In short, a flying canoe or boat 
which, elegant as useful, will at one moment like a nautilus run 
with the wind, and at another skim the water, independently of 
wind, like a sea-bird. 

As we stand at present, we have, then, to recognise two facts: 
one an accomplished fact, namely, that men and women can do 
such remarkable feats in progression, that they are now the 
swiftest and most enduring of all land animals; and the other a 
promising fact—namely, that men and women may soon rival 
animals of the sea and of the air in the same process. The facts 
suggest that the time has come when an inquiry is demanded on 
the questions whether we are now employing what has been done 
to the best of purposes, and whether the future outlook is in every 
sense satisfactory. It appears to me, as one of those who take 
part in the development of a great movement, that the best is not 
being done, and that a new departure is immediately demanded 
in order to keep the progress of the art of cycling in a proper 
position in respect to its advancement and its usefulness. 

If you ask a cyclist why he takes part in the movement, and 
what his interest in it means, his answer, in nine cases out of ten, 
is conveyed in the word ‘sport.’ So cycling is called by its advo- 
cates ‘ the sport;’ so the ambition of cyclists is to appear in the 
sporting columns of the newspapers as winners in the different 
competitions; so the men, and for that matter the women too, 
who have made what is called the best ‘ record’ are thought to be 
the choicest representatives of cycling circles. 

I do not write these lines to complain against what has 
occurred in this way up to the present time. I am perfectly 
aware that the restless activity of those who have made cycling a 
sport has stirred up manufacturers to the exercise of their finest 
skill and choicest work in the matter of construction, and that 
the registry of the ‘record’ has produced not only the registry 
of the best riders but of the best machines. This is all right in 
its way, and it may fairly be urged by the friends of the sport 
that but for it none of the grand mechanical successes would have 
been brought‘forth. In like manner the gentlemen of the turf 
argue that horse-racing keeps up the breed of the horses and the 
skill of the rider. 
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It is fair to go still further in concession to the modern cycling 
fraternity. It may and ought to be admitted that the racing they 
have encouraged has had in it no gambling characteristics; that 
the rewards for winning have been of the simplest kind; that 
money racing has been generally discouraged, and that men who 
would make a living by competition, and who come, in conse- 
quence, under the name of ‘professionals,’ are excluded from 
clubs and from competitions in which the amateur, as distinct 
from the professional, sentiment prevails. 

These acknowledgments are as frankly as they are necessarily 
made. I do not for a moment wish to interfere with that com- 
petitive sport which, in a natural and healthy form, would keep 
healthy improvement at all times in its place; but I and many 
others think that, if the art of cycling is to run altogether into 
‘sport’ and into a matter of comparative excellence in speed and 
endurance—in other words, into pace and pluck—it will of 
necessity bring results which will ruin it in regard to its health- 
giving quality, its tone, and its usefulness. 

Let me deal with the first of these points—the matter of 
health—as the chief one, and as governing the rest. 

The greatest benefit hitherto that has sprung from the art of 
cycling has been the good it has effected on the health of those 
who have practised the art. I really know of nothing that has 
been so good for health. Men and women who, ten or fifteen 
years ago, were immured from one year’s end to another in close 
towns, and who had little experience of country air and country 
landscapes, are now seen rushing in thousands yearly from the 
towns into the country, and enjoying all the natural advantages 
resultant from so important a change. By this course they have 
also made their own houses in the towns healthier, because they 
have left the confined intramural spaces in which they existed 
to be ventilated and recharged with fresher, if not with fresh, air. 
They have learned how to ventilate their own bodies, how to 
imbibe an air free of injurious vapours and particles, while they 
have developed a freedom and a strength of limb, and a mental 
pleasure and escape from care, which have been useful alike to 
mind and body. In addition, they have been gainers of many 
good and serviceable mental qualities. The little bit of risk or 
danger which attends the expedition has called up courage, atten- 
tion, decision, and presence of mind; while the desire to perform 
some predetermined task has taught them how to keep up en- 
durance. The true cockney has been quite transformed by the 
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art of cycling, and in a very few years will be unknown even in 
Cockaigne. 

We must accept this growing change, however, with all its 
drawbacks, and with no drawback less conspicuous than the fever 
and strain of competitive struggle. It seems to me that young 
and old, male and female, weak and strong, are all going wrong 
on this mania about records. If I could display the letters that 
are sent me, either making inquiries on the questions, what can 
and what cannot be undertaken by particular persons under par- 
ticular circumstances, and what persons are wishing to attempt, 
or stating what persons have attempted to do or at all risks have 
done, the reader would not wonder that I am getting a little 
anxious about the future of what might be one of the most 
valuable of all the physical exercises ever invented. 

The following are fair specimens of the dangers in view :— 

A gentleman seventy-eight years of age has started a tri- 
cycle. He finds to his intense surprise that he can ride from 
Brighton to Lewes without fatigue. That is about eleven miles. 
In a few days he discovers he can go to Lewes and back in the 
day without fatigue. A few days later he tries to do the same 
distance against time. He can do it in four hours. But there is 
a young fellow he knows—who by the way is only sixty years 
younger—who can do it in a little over two hours ; so why should 
he not come near to that mark also? It is a mere matter of 
practice and skill. So he does his best, and having no elastic 
tissue left in him fitted to give his lungs and blood-vessels good 
elasticity, he finds himself jarring all over like a ramshackle old 
bone-shaking bicycle, and cannot get over the ‘jolting’ for a 
month, and dates a good deal of mischief from the jolting, as if 
the machine, and not his ancient human machine, were the thing 
at fault. 

Here let, me, in parenthesis, put in a memo before I forget 
it. Whenever a middle-aged rider, mounted on a good machine 
and riding on a good smooth road, feels jolting, it is the rider that 
is jolting, and he has ridden enough for that time. If he con- 
tinue to oppose this admonition, he will be shaky and uncertain 
in movements and resolution for many after hours or days. 

Another gentleman, not quite so old as the last, makes up his 
mind against distance. It is his firm determination to ride from 
London to Bath, one hundred miles, in a day. It is, he thinks, 
merely a matter of starting early in the morning, and taking the 
journey by easy stages. He does thirty-three miles as a trial 
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right off, and feels ‘as fresh as a daisy.’ After a little rest he is 
surprised to find he has a curious sinking at his stomach and can 
take no food, He says he was stopped in his effort by a bad fit of 
indigestion, which spoiled his riding for a fortnight, and rather set 
him against it altogether, because he could not go from London 
to Bath ina day like other people. 

This suggests another mem. of much practical importance, 
Whenever a rider feels a sense of stomach-exhaustion from riding, 
is unable to take food with appetite after the ride, or digests 
slowly after the ride, he is told as plain as these words can tell 
him that his nervous tone at the centre of life, the stomach, is 
exhausted, and that he had better do no more until he has rested 
completely and restudied the fable of ‘The Belly and the Mem- 
bers.’ 

A middle-aged gentleman, who is engaged in sedentary occu- 
pation, and who is subject to occasional attacks of rheumatic gout, 
is advised, very properly, to take to the tricycle. He takes to it, and 
learning to do eight to ten miles per day, is quite astonished at the 
result. He feels like a new man. His spirits are so light, he 
works so well, he sleeps so well. He could not have believed that 
such a change for the better could have been effected. He waits 
for a holiday that he may get over a good deal more ground, 
Previous to the holiday, and indeed preparatory to it, he keeps 
close to office work, and then getting clear, he starts off for a tour. 
The first day he gets over his thirty to forty miles, perspiring 
very freely. The next day he tries to repeat the experiment, and 
then, strangely enough, as he thinks, he is visited with a smart 
touch of his old enemy the rheumatic gout, and is obliged to-give up. 

A third mem. of much practical meaning is suggested by the 
above-named experience. Whenever a man of sedentary habits, 
who is greatly benefited by the cycling exercise, taken in 
moderate and regular efforts, finds that he is getting premonitions 
of rheumatic affection—pains in his wrists and in other joints, 
feverishness, acidity, and restless desire for rest while cycling-—he 
has an intimation of having done too much. He has produced 
a degree of waste of his own muscular fibre beyond that which he 
can freely eliminate, and has made himself rheumatic by his 
experiment. 

These admonitions in respect to those who are of or beyond 
middle age, and which are drawn from direct observation of 
natural occurrences, extend, in another direction, to the younger 
members of the cycling fraternity. 
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Cycling, as an exercise and a sport, has not been in fashion 
long enough to enable us to see what may be the effects of it on 
the young who practise it excessively, and under special circum- 
stances of strain and fatigue. What has been made out so far is 
beyond any expectation in its favour. No other mode of pro- 
gression at the same rate and for the same distance has ever been 
accomplished with the like freedom from actual exhaustion. To 
make a hundred miles a day on ordinary roads on a bicycle is now 
considered commonplace amongst practised riders, some of whom 
indeed sneer at two hundred as nothing very particular. One 
hundred miles in the twenty-four hours on the tricycle is one day 
looked upon as remarkable; but in time Mr. Marriott rides one 
hundred and eighty-three miles, and has since beaten his own 
record by a ride of two hundred and nineteen. Even ladies have 
cast in their skill for these sharp and long tricycle rides, and one of 
them, Miss Allen, has accomplished one hundred and fifty-three 
miles within twenty-four hours. 

These are results of a single day’s work, taking us fairly 
by a surprise, which is only over-matched by what has been 
effected in short runs against time. 

In short runs against time on the track, over twenty miles an 
hour has been made on the bicycle, over sixteen miles on the 
tricycle. In short runs against time on a level road, eighteen miles 
an hour has been made on the bicycle, fifteen on the tricycle. I 
have recently been a witness of the fact of twenty-five miles being 
accomplished on the bicycle on a hilly road, at fourteen miles an 
hour, by a rider who has not yet reached his twenty-first year. 

The above two results admit of being compared with efforts 
made in endurance through long journeys, over the track or 
prepared firm level surface, and over common roads extending 
from one part of the country to the other and of the most varied 
kinds of surface. In some of these efforts on tricycles, distances 
of seventy miles a day have been kept up for thirteen days, and 
John o’Groats to Land’s End has been traversed at this rate. On 
the bicycle the same journey has been accomplished at the rate 
of over a hundred miles per day. 

It took the famous anatomist John Hunter fourteen days to 
ride from Edinburgh to London on a fairly good horse. A modern 
bicyclist in good training would do the same journey in four 
days. It was considered a wonderful feat that Mrs. Siddons 
should one night play in London and the next night appear, 
thanks to the post-chaise, on the stage of the theatre at Bath, In 
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these days a trained lady tricyclist might perform the same feat, 
in respect to the journeying, by her own unaided muscular efforts. 

It is only fair to give due and proper praise to labours which 
have made these changes possible. I am quite aware, from having 
watched the course of improvements throughout, that the success 
has been attained by the courage, and what I may call the sport in- 
dustry, of those who have ridden the modern machine. I am quite 
aware that these enthusiasts have been obliged to carry out their 
work under extreme disadvantages. I well remember reading a 
calculation from a man of science who was thought to be by no 
means a contemptible reasoner, that it was positively impossible 
for any person to propel himself on the best road at a greater pace 
and for a longer period than was possible by the simple act of 
walking. I also remember what a machine it was that the early 
bicyclist and, still more, the tricyclist had to begin upon in the 
early days of the art. I have seen how all these difficulties have 
been one by one. met, and how the riders of machines, by their 
contests against time, distance, and endurance, have made the 
mechanical geniuses keep up with them. I thank those who 
have effected so much in the way of progress as sincerely as any 
one of their most ardent admirers. 

There is, however, a danger of enthusiasm directed in one 
direction alone, and this enthusiasm is, I am sure, carrying the 
young cycling fraternity too fast and too furious in what they call 
their sport. It is true that in cycling there is an immense saving 
of vital organs, as compared with the strain which is put on those 
organs by other exercises, such as walking, running, climbing, 
and rowing. In cycling the whole weight of the trunk of the body 
is taken off the lower limbs, while the concussion produced by the 
descent of the foot on the ground is saved—a great saving. In 
cycling there is no strain on the muscles of respiration in any 
ordinary effort. In cycling, therefore, the lower limbs do the 
greater part of the work, and that without strain of tendon or fric- 
tion on the sole of the foot or weariness felt at the ankle and knee. 

Were there not these savings, there could be no accomplish- 
ment of a tithe of what is commonly performed even by common- 
place riders. At the same time it is not all safe. Putting 
altogether aside the dangers which are apt to occur from falls and 
other physical accidents, there is, in extreme competitive strife, a 
strain which is, I am quite sure, most injurious to the organism, 
and which will, I confidently predict, tell seriously on the lives 
of several cyclists who are now carrying their exertions to an 
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extreme in respect to strength, pace, and length of effort. In 
one man I can see the clear evidence of premature age induced 
solely by over-taxation and persistent training. In another I 
observe the excessive muscular growth in the muscles of the 
leg, like that which has been observed in the opera-dancer—a 
sign which, local though it may be, is a bad sign indicating an : 
unequal development of the body, and what we doctors term 
hypertrophy of muscle, which will, in the end, lead to loss of 
balance of power in the affected parts. In a third I notice a 
pallor and vibration which indicates a disturbance that ought not 
to exist between the vascular and nervous systems. In a fourth 
I detect a restlessness and feverish anxiety which bodes no future 
good. And in many I am beginning to recognise a too nervous 
interest in everything that pertains to the sport to mean success 
to the maker of it or to the sport itself. 

Most fortunately it has been discovered by the competitors 
themselves that a perfectly temperate habit, in which the use of 
alcoholic poisons is excluded, is necessary for the best competition ; 
and in this discovery there lies a vein of safety which is largely 


‘assuring. Hard drinking cyclists would go to the hospital, the 


asylum, and the grave as fast as their machines could be made to 
carry them. 

I am now about to take another view. I am about to suggest 
a new departure in some sense from what has been and from what 
is. I have no wish to depreciate contest, or to deprive it in the 
least degree of its legitimate scope and usefulness. But I want 
to indicate that there are other contests and other conquests to 
be won by the cyclist than those which are intended to develop 
his physical strength, skill, and endurance. There are, I would 
intimate, some mental contests connected with the art which 
should call forth powers and abilities of a different order. 

The suggestion I have to offer is that the ladies and gentle- 
men who at this time are making cycling a pastime and a healthy 
exercise should form themselves into an association, or-society, or 
institute for collecting various kinds of information while they 
are carrying on their excursions in this and in other countries. 
The headquarters of such an association should be in London ; 
but there should be local organisations or branches in all the 
country towns, and a local secretary or honorary secretary in or 
near each country town, who should be so well versed in local 
knowledge that he could give every information that may be 
desired by those who are passing into or through his district, and 
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who, through his particular society, should issue a series of short 
historical or scientific abstracts conveying to inquirers all the 
leading facts that are wanted. 

The parent society or association which is here suggested 
ought, I think, to divide into four sections, which I should 
designate as follows :— 

1, The Archeological. 

2. The Geographical. 

3. The Natural Historical. 

4, The Mechanical and Constructive. 

The society, as a whole, should be governed by a president, 
who should hold office for one year, subject to re-election for 
two years, but not for a longer term consecutively; a general 
secretary; a treasurer; and a council of, say, twenty-four, who 
should conduct the business of the society between the general 
meetings at which they were elected. 

In the branches of the society there should be the same 
arrangement. A local president, secretary, treasurer, and council, 
should conduct, subject to the central authority on matters of 
principle, the local organisations. 

In the metropolis the society should have its own house or 
institution, which should be fitted up with all conveniences, as a 
centre to which every member, metropolitan and local, could 
repair for reference and guidance. There should be in such an 
institution a good and carefully selected library relating parti- 
cularly to the subjects that are included in the objects of the 
association, a lecture hall and a museum. 

The central house, which would, I doubt not, rapidly develop 
into a large and busy establishment, would in course of time be- 
come the grand centre of the cycling community from all parts of 
the world. It would be a public treasury of information which 
would have few rivals, since it would soon receive additions of 
information and collections of curious treasures illustrative of 
the present, of the immediate past, and of the remote past. In 
the central society as well asin the local there should be held 
each month, excepting during holiday months, an open meeting 
of members of one of the different sections, which meetings should 
be presided over either by the general or local president, or by 
a vice-president, who was eminent for his archeological, geogra- 
phical, natural historical, or mechanical learning. At such 
meetings papers would be read by the fellows after the manner 
pursued at the different learned societies, and discussions would 
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follow the readings without voting, unless there was any special 
occasion when the record of the vote was considered absolutely 
necessary. 

The papers read at each successive meeting should, I con- 
ceive, follow the order of division of sections. At one meeting the 
subject would be antiquarian or archeological or historical. At 
another meeting geographical topics would be introduced on 
the physical states and peculiarities of places in different parts 
of the world that have been visited by the reader. At a third 
meeting the subject would be natural historical, introducing various 
observations in natural history, relating to geology, botany, zoology, 
meteorology, including information on weather and climate, and 
most importantly, anthropology in its widest sense,—man in respect 
to his different characteristics, mode of life, learning, physical 
culture, health, in various parts of the globe. Ata fourth meet- 
ing the matters read and discussed would have reference to 
mechanics, and especially to those mechanical inventions which 
are connected directly with the art of cycling. At such meetings 
the latest kinds of machines would be described, and the merits 
of whatever was new would be canvassed. At such meetings 
projects of a reasonable and practical kind for improvement would 
be brought under notice. At such meetings a special report 
might from time to time be brought up indicating in what direc- 
tions developments of sound advances and improvements had 
progressed, or conveying what was being attempted and effected 
by ingenious inventors and mechanists in the different centres of 
industry at home and abroad. 

The outline of work here suggested gives scope for one of the 
most active and varied societies in the world, and affords an 
opening for talent and industry, through what may be called a 
pleasure or pastime, which need not, I think, be described in any 
but the most plain and unaffected language to win its way. 
Ladies as well as gentlemen could take a share in adding to the 
pleasant and useful knowledge which would be collected by the 
new society. The archologists could very quickly bring into the 
records of the institution a description of everything of true anti- 
quarian interest in these islands. They would furnish reports of 
every battle-field as it at present exists, every monument, every 
ruin, every ancient house. They could afford a still more important 
service. Throughout the country there are scattered in various local 
museums and libraries, public and private, an immense number 
of written and printed treasures of which the best scholars have 
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no information, and which, hunted up by members of the energetic 
cycling fraternity who were devoted to such inquiry, would quickly 
yield a rich harvest of results. There is no fear of recruits in this 
important service if the pursuit were but commenced ; for, as a 
matter of experience, we know that researches of this nature soon 
become fascinating to an extreme degree. One or two good 
‘ finds ’ of a book or manuscript would stimulate to active exertion, 
and would reflect such scholarly credit on the fortunate finder that 
the desire to discover would rather have to be kept in bounds than 
to be eagerly encouraged. For, after all, all men and most women 
love the perusal of the past. I have never met with a man or 
woman yet, who had the slightest pretence to culture, who would not 
listen to history when it was connected with events affecting the 
interests and actions of mankind. 

The geographers, who would form the body of the second 
section of the society, would be equally well placed in regard to 
the work they might accomplish. There is not a feature in our 
islands relating to the surface, the culture, the distinctions of 
counties, and, I may say countries, which would not afford 
them opportunities of observation and record. On one subject 
alone they might perform a service which to the geographical 
survey itself would well form a useful supplement, and which 
could not fail to be appreciated by all governing adminis- 
trative bodies, local and central. They might, I mean, in a few 
months make a report on the state of the roadways, public or 
private, highways and byways, of the country, the like of which 
has never existed. They could illustrate what are the best and 
what are the worst roads; what are safe, what dangerous. They 
could show what sideways and narrow roads ought to be made for 
the sake of saving distances when travelling from the great high- 
ways to the surrounding towns and villages. They could supply 
excellent information as to the present state of the old turnpike 
and the much older Roman roads. They could prepare a series of 
reports on old boundary stones, and on a number of stone records 
which have been planted to mark out distances or local pecu- 
liarities. By. means of their cyclometers they could correct an 
immense number of errors respecting distances which the ‘sign- 
posts’ almost invariably make. They could indicate how many 
‘drift roads’ there are in the islands, where these are situated, 
and what is their extent. They could show what is the basis of a 
road, and what upper dressing is most even, most dry and most 
enduring. They could suggest the parts where, owing to exces- 
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sive steepness of ascent or descent of surface, it would be proper 
to set the engineer to work to improve the course by levelling 
it or diverting the line. They could gather up the very best 
information on the matter of waste wayside lands and moors, 
They could map out the parts of the country which are still un- 
enclosed, and record the local usages common in such places for 
marking out boundaries, and for defining public and private rights 
of property. They could define the lines of rivers and canals, and 
in so doing could perform what would one day become even an 
essential service to the commonwealth, by showing where in the 
course of flowing streams most force and steadiest could be sup- 
plied for working the dynamos which must some day be set up on 
a large scale for producing heat and light for human habitations. 
They could show what are the best sources of fish supply, and the 
readiest means by which stores of fish could be conveyed to the 
great centres of population. They could discover what parts of the 
land were most productive of different fruits and vegetables, and 
indicate the encouragement that ought to be given for the de- 
velopment or sustainment of those cultivations. They could discover 
what lands are out of cultivation, and what necessity does or does 
not exist for loss of culture in waste places. They could do all 
this in reference to our own country ; and, if they extended their 
expeditions, as they would be sure to do, to foreign countries—to 
France, to Spain, to Greece, to Italy, to Germany, and other 
parts of the continent of Europe, and to other continents—they 
would become the carriers of more sound and valuable information 
than any messengers of civilisation and progress who have at any 
time gone forth to explore and report. 

I have dwelt a little longer on the possible work of this section— 
Section B I might call it—of the proposed society of cyclists because 
it serves admirably for illustrating the plan that is before us, its 
extent and its bearing. I have dwelt on it also because it would 
probably be at first the most popular, as it would certainly be the 
readiest, for work. At this moment there are at least a thousand 
intelligent cyclists all furnished with machines, all ready equipped 
for the adventure, all capable of travelling their twenty-five to fifty 
miles a day, and each one fully capable of adding something to 
the general stock of information on the topics I have selected to 
name in the sentences just written, if they were properly organised, 
and if competition in the labour were ever so little in comparison 
with competition for the present ‘record.’ In ten years England 
might possess from these inquirers a new library of the world, 
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making the planet so well known to our people and other people 
that all scholars would look upon us as the perfectors of geogra- 
phical research—a pre-eminence which England, the parent of the 
cyclist art and skill, ought assuredly to seize and retain, 

There would be equal scope for work in the two other depart- 
ments which I have suggested as parts of the constitution of the 
new society. Those ladies and gentlemen who are fond of natural 
history in the various branches to which attention has been drawn 
would very quickly become mistresses and masters of numerous 
facts, out of which essays and papers of perfectly original character 
would be produced. The study of clouds and of weather portents, 
of dialects of different countries and tracts of country, of flint in- 
struments and remains of extinct animals, of various peculiarities 
of race, with many subjects allied in character, would be at com- 
mand, and would yield profitable results to the collectors them- 
selves, as well as to those to whom the learning they had acquired 
would be distributed. 

Those, again, who were earnest in following up the improve- 
ments of a mechanical kind in cycling machines would find 
constant opportunity for testing the quality and applicability of 
assumed improvements, with or without the test now almost 
entirely relied upon, of the long or short race on the track or the 
road. 

To make the new society complete in its working, one special 
event in its history each year should be the holding of a general 
congress, with an exhibition of new and improved machines and 
appliances for cycling purposes. The congress, held in the spring 
months in one of our large towns in England, Scotland, or Ireland, 
or even in some continental town, would be, if properly carried 
out, as good a conference as any of the other great congresses to 
which the older members of society are wont to repair. It would 
bring together youth as well as mature age for discussion of subjects 
the advancement of which are both agreeable to the mind and 
advantageous to the community. Its organisation, framed on the 
model of the society, would give four days for meetings, during 
which, in the divisions of archeology, geography, natural history, 
and applied mechanics, there would be opportunity for useful 
debate, and for comparison from year to year of the progress that 
was being accomplished in all departments, not excluding a final 
series of contests for records of the old type, in which ‘ the sport’ 
need not for any reason be forgotten. 

I have now sketched out a design which may seem, at first 
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sight, difficult and improbable, but which will, I feel confident, be 
ere long carried out from necessity, unless the art which should 
give origin to it be permitted to become a mere racing amuse- 
ment, passing, naturally and as a matter of course, into disfavour, 
and falling into the hands of a limited clique bent on keeping it 
in force for sport alone, and making it thereby unpopular amongst 
the sedate and intellectual classes of society, whose views and 
opinions always ultimately rule the majority. 

The difficulty of carrying out the design is all at the beginning. 
It is the first question that has to be answered. How shall the 
start be made? Shall some one of the present existing clubs or 
unions or associations take the lead, and by an extension of its organ- 
isation be transformed into the new body? Or shall there be a new 
society altogether, starting from its origin with the several objects 
which I have ventured to project? Or shall there be a combination 
of the existing organisations, and from a central council, formed 
by them in union, shall the new association be founded ? 

I do not think it signifies materially which of these three 
courses is taken. I believe that the last-named—a combined 
council of existing bodies—would be the most likely to succeed 
rapidly ; but there are so many obstacles in the way of making a 
commencement on this basis, and so many contending interests to 
be taken into account, that we shall probably have to wait for the 
early time when the new society, starting entirely on new founda- 
tions, will be-accepted as the fittest mode of development, notwith- 
standing a certain slowness of growth in the early stages. My 
task is accomplished in throwing out the idea and in formulating 
the programme which seems at this moment to promise the richest 
results. That the programme may and will be considerably modi- 
fied to suit many circumstances which cannot at once be foreseen 
I willingly admit ; and indeed there ought to be no desire to restrict 
any reasonable modification. That it will be carried out on some 
such general plan as I have put forward I take for granted, and I 
hope to live to see many of the new records that will from day to 
day be then published for emulation and public approval. 


BENJAMIN WARD RICHARDSON. 
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‘Till Death do us Part.’ 


AN EPISODE IN THE WAR FOR ITALIAN UNITY, 


es crocus blossoms in the young corn springing, 
Pale spray of petals on wide orchards thrown, 

Pale dawn impassioned with the woodbirds’ singing, 
Sweet with fresh scent of violets newly blown, 

Touch of soft lips, and soft hands closely clinging, 
Bright hair stirred lightly in the young day’s breath, 

Shrill through the orchards bugle notes clear ringing, 

Calling from sleep to death. 


Long, long white roads with step to step close keeping, 
Unsheltered heads, hot glare of noonday sun, 

Fast reddening vineyards, wide fields ripe for reaping, 
Glad rest together when the march was done. 

Glad in the day dawn when the land lay sleeping, 
Lover and bride, together hand in hand. 

Shall her feet falter, or her eyes learn weeping, 

Bravest of all that band ? 


Dust of red battle, Death’s fierce angels flying, 
Blood-reddened poppies in the trodden grain, 
Crash of struck gates, wild voices hoarsely crying, 
A sun-crowned head uncovered ’mid the slain. 
Sweet, blinded eyes, bright curls fallen back in dying, 
Sweet, sweet dumb lips, one round dark crimson stain, 
A dead bride in the dust of battle lying 
Upon the battle plain. 


U. ASHWoRTH TAYLOR. 
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Titles. 


II. 


E now come to speak of some classes of titles distinct from 
those which are strictly official. One of these classes how- 

ever, though its origin seems to be different from that of the 
strictly official titles, has much in common with them, These are 
the titles which express a rank or relation rather than an office, 
but which agree with the titles of office in being substantives put 
before the name. Of these we have two in England the use 
of which always puzzles foreigners. One of them is of the purest 
English birth. The other, hard as Frenchmen now find it 
to use it rightly, is in its origin distinctly French. I mean 
the titles of Lord and Sir. It is almost needless to say 
that Lord is pure English, the ancient Alaford, while Sir is 
one of the endless forms of Senior. The two may pass as 
the English and French translation of one another. But in 
modern use they have parted off a good deal. Sir at first 
sight seems to be inferior to Lord, and, strictly as a title, it 
is so; but, as a mode of address, it is the special possession 
of those for whom lord is now thought too lowly. One 
point needs to be specially insisted on, that the title of lord 
has not necessarily anything to do with peerage. All peers 
are lords, but there are many lords who are not peers. The 
King’s Chancellor, his Treasurer, his Chamberlain, his High 
Admiral, the President of his Privy Council, certain of the 
higher Judges, all English Judges when actually on the bench, 
Scottish Judges at all times, Lieutenants of counties, the Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland and his Deputy, the Mayors of London and York, 
the Provosts of several Scottish cities, the Rectors of Scottish 
Universities, the younger sons of dukes and marquesses, all these 
are lords by some rule, by law or by courtesy, many of them with- 
out being peers, and, when they are peers, without any reference 
to their peerage. A bishop’s title of lord has not, as many people 
fancy, anything to do with his peerage; it belongs equally to 
bishops who have seats in Parliament and to bishops who have 
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nut. Some such title, Dominus, Monseigneur, Despotés, is given 
to bishops everywhere. We have even corporate lords. The 
members of the Privy Council, the Commissioners for executing 
the offices of Lord High Treasurer and Lord High Admiral, are ‘ my 
lords ’ collectively ; and, in the two latter cases, the man himself, 
though he be not called Lord A. or B., is called ‘a lord’ of the 
Treasury or the Admiralty. Meanwhile the Scottish form laird 
has stuck so much more closely than any of these to the original 
meaning of the word that people sometimes forget that it is the 
same word. The English lord of the manor indeed abides, but 
his lordship is much less prominént than that of his Scottish 
brother, and he is at least never addressed by his lordly title. 
‘Sir, as every one knows, when used as a title, as distinguished 
from a mode of address, is now confined to knights, including 
of course the hereditary knight, the baronet. But it had 
formerly a wider use; it belonged to priests as well as to 
knights ; in the Universities Sir in English, Dominus in Latin, 
was the title of a bachelor of arts, a trace of which is seen yearly 
in the Cambridge tripos, where printers have a tendency to turn the 
traditional Ds into Dr. In this last case Sir is attached to the 
surname, while in every other case it cleaves inseparably to the 
Christian name, and does not complain if the surname is cast aside. 
So it was with its old Italian forms Ser and Messer; so it is with 
the Spanish Don, the representative of Dominus, as Sir is of 
Senior. But Monsieur and Monseigneur, essentially the same 
word as the English and Italian title, are used in a different way. 

Now these titles of Sir and Lord can hardly be called titles of 
office. They express a rank or a relation rather than an office 
in the strict sense. They are largely titles of compliment. 
They differ from the plain ‘Mr.’ with which we set out in 
that they do tell us something about the man who bears 
them. But they tell it only in a secondary and indirect way, 
by use and association rather than by clear description. They 
do not give;us his direct definition, as a man’s definition is 
given when he is called King, Earl, Bishop, or Captain. Ifa 
knight were called ‘ Knight A.,’ it would be a direct title of office, 
so far as knighthood can be called an office; but ‘Sir A.’ is rather 
a mere title of compliment to which knights have a right by usage. 
In fact ‘Lord’ and ‘Sir,’ with their feminines ‘Lady’ and 
‘Dame,’ come much nearer than the other class of titles, to plain 
‘Mr.,’ ¢ Mrs.,’ and ‘ Miss.’ Instead of plain John, a man is called 
Mr. John, Sir John, or Lord John. He is called in each way 
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according to certain arbitrary rules which do practically tell us 
something about him; but they do not tell it in the same direct 
way as King John, Earl John, and Bishop John. 

Titles of this kind seem to come from the practice of self- 
abasement grafted on the relation which bound a man to his lord 
in the strict sense. By self-abasement I mean the custom, 
characteristically but not exclusively oriental, by which a man in 
speaking to another, ostentatiously sets himself down and sets up 
the man to whom he is speaking. We are familiar with this 
in the language of the Old Testament; the patriarch, full of 
Eastern hospitality, greets the passing stranger as his lord, and 
calls himself the passing stranger’s servant. But we do exactly 
the same thing, though we hardly think of it, not only when we 
sign ourselves anybody’s ‘obedient servant,’ but when we call 
anybody, not only ‘ my lord,’ but simple ‘sir.’ Still neither we 
nor the patriarchs go quite so far as those nations in whose tongue 
the pronoun ego has no place, but who use in its stead ‘little 
man,’ ‘ thief,’ or some other title of self-disparagement. It is need- 
less to say that we find nothing of this in the old Greek or Italian 
commonwealths. The medieval and modern instances grow out 
of the old Teutonic relation between a man and his lord, the re- 
lation of homage (hominiwm, hommage), in the strict sense of that 
word. Ifa man is not really your lord, it is only civil to speak to 
him—sometimes to speak of him—as if he were. Anyhow he is 
most likely lord to somebody else ; so it cannot be wrong to speak of 
him as a lord. Now our English hlaford has two Latin equiva- 
lents. The older one is senior, one of that endless class of words, 
from alderman to sheikh, in which, in almost all tongues, age is 
taken as implying authority. In Latin use Senior gave way to 
Dominus, a word more directly expressing authority than senior, 
though the special notion of a master of slaves had passed away 
from it. But senior did not die out till it had brought forth an 
abundant crop of descendants in the Romance languages, signor, 
sefor, seignewr, and the contracted forms ser, siewr, sire, sir. 
Dominus has been less fruitful: yet we have Don, Donna, and 
Dame, the latter, be it remembered, originally standing for 
dominus no less than for domina. All these titles imply that 
he to whom they are applied stands, or is for courtesy’s sake sup- 
posed to stand, in the relation of lord—hlaford, senior, dominus 
—to the person who is speaking. The personal relation is pro- 
fessed in many forms of address; ‘ My lord,’ ‘ Monseigneur ’ or 
‘ Monsieur,’ ‘ Messer,’ ‘ Mein Herr,’ are forms which in strictness 
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can be used only by one who is the. man of the person to whom 
he speaks. It is simply the caprice of custom which has given 
special applications to several of these forms, lifting some of them 
very high among titles of dignity, while others—like donna in its 
common Italian sense—have become the common property of 
all mankind. 

In English usage we may start from domimus. We may take 
lord as its English, Messire, Monsieur, Sire, Sir (the spellings of 
course are many), as its French translation. Gradually the English 
and the French words settle down into the parts allotted to them 
by existing usage. In England, except in half-forgotten University 
usage, Sir, as a title, now never sinks below the rank of knight- 
hood. Indeed it belongs to the rank of knighthood in a special 
- way. One might have thought that those sons of peers who do 
not bear the title of lord, the younger sons of earls and all the 
sons of viscounts and barons, ranking as they do above knights, 
would at least have borne as high a title. But in present usage 
no peer’s son is called Sir, unless he is admitted to some knightly 
order. He has his complimentary adjective, which we shall come 
to presently, but he has no complimentary substantive, no title 
strictly so called, save that which he shares with the common 
herd. Here is another English peculiarity. In France Monsieur 
sinks to be the description of everybody, save those for whom Sieur 
alone is thought good enough. To discharge the modern function of 
Monsieur, a title of another origin, but nearly equivalent meaning, 
has grown up in England, that: of Master. It would be curious to 
trace its beginnings, which are not at first sight so clear as those 
of Sir and Lord. Magister is strictly an academical title, and one 
higher than Dominus. In France Maitre is the distinctive title 
of a barrister. But in England it has passed away from all learned 
associations to become the description of all whom it is thought 
uncivil to eall simply by their names, but who have no claim to 
any higher title. And among those come many who, as far as 
precedence goes, rank far higher than some who do bear higher 
titles. The peer’s son of the lower degrees, the privy councillor, 
therefore in many cases the actual ruler of the land, is, in ordinary 
talk, in all but very formal description, not to be distinguished 
from ordinary men. Here is a sore puzzle for foreigners. How is 
it that in a land where there are men called Sir and Lord, Earl 
and Duke, the man who can practically make all of these, is not 
at least Sir or Lord himself? He doubtless has a lofty adjective 
description, but that is confined to formal use; it is not heard 
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every time he is spoken of. ‘Mr. Gladstone,’ plain ‘ Mr., like 
any other man, is a stumbling-block to many an intelligent 
foreigner. I have known foreign papers cut the knot by habitu- 
ally speaking of ‘ Lord Gladstone.’ And about this same title of 
‘ Master,’ we have a small puzzle at home. Spelled and sounded 
the ordinary way, it has come to be descriptive of a little boy; it 
is only when written in its contracted shape and uttered with its 
special sound that it is thought fit to describe the boy’s father. 
Why this is we need not go on toask. De minimis non curat lex. 

But now comes another of our anomalies, one which greatly 
puzzles European continentals, and which is not always fully 
grasped even by our American kinsfolk. This is the nature of the 
Esquire. A class of people are habitually called plain ‘ Mr.’ in 
ordinary talk, who would be greatly offended if their letters were 
so addressed. I am not speaking of those who claim a higher 
adjective description; I mean those who are spoken of as ‘ Mr. 
A. B.,’ but who, in any formal description, from the address of a 
letter upwards, must be described as ‘ A. B. Esq.’ In itself Esquire, 
like Knight, is a title, if not of office, of something very like office ; 
and it would not have been wonderful if it had been usual to call 
men ‘ Knight A.’ and ‘ Esquire B.’ But ‘ Knight A.’ seems never to 
have been in use ; and ‘ Esquire,’ or rather ‘ Squire B.’ can hardly 
be said to have ever been in polite use. Men like Hampden, 
who would have ranked as nobles anywhere out of the British 
kingdoms, were simply ‘ Mr. Hampden,’ and the like. Tobe sure 
‘ Mr.’ was then more of a distinct title than it is now. I have 
seen somewhere in the early records of a New England colony, an 
order in which, among other pains and penalties decreed against a 
certain man, it is forbidden to speak of him any longer as ‘ Mr.’ 
Possibly, though used to be spoken of as ‘ Mr.’, he did not hold 
the technical rank of ‘ Esquire.’ For Esquire is a technical rank, 
as much as Earl or Knight ; and one odd thing is that, when the 
word, in a contracted shape, is put before a name, it means some- 
thing different from that technical rank. Many people put ‘Esq.’ 
after their names, not by mere assumption or conventionality, but 
of perfect right, to whom no living soul would ever think of 
tacking on ‘’Squire’ before their names. ‘’Squire A.’ marks a 
position which, if not strictly official, certainly comes very near to 
it, a position which is not held by all who are described as 
Esquires even by strict formal right.. But the thing that most 
puzzles the foreigner is the presence of the distinctive title after 
the name, or rather its absence before the name, He is ready to 
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write.‘ Mr. A. B. Esq.’ ; it is hard to persuade him to write ‘ A. B. 
Esq.,’ with nothing before the A. B. And no wonder, for it is a 
description altogether without parallel among continental descrip- 
tions. We are so used to it that we hardly think of its sin- 
gularity. It fails to do, at least it seems as if it were going to 
fail to do, the very thing which titles are invented todo. ‘Lord,’ 
‘ Sir,’ ‘ Mr.’ stand as guardians before the name, to show that the 
mere name is not going to be used. But the name of the esquire 
stands bare, without any protection. We do in fact call him by 
his mere name, though we stick on his description afterwards. 
‘Esquire’ has no feminine; otherwise it would be curious to see 
whether a woman’s name could be allowed to stand unsheltered in 
the same way. How singular our treatment of the esquire is 
seen at once if we fancy a like treatment of the rank next 
above him. We speak of a man as ‘ Mr. A. B.,’ and we address our 
letters to him ‘ A. B., Esq.’ It would be an exact parallel, if we 
spoke of a man as ‘Sir A. B.’ and addressed our letters to him 
‘A. B., Knight.’ 

Again we come to the case of the wives. Our Old-English 
Hlaford, as expressing a rank or relation rather than strictly an 
office, has, unlike the King and the Earl, a feminine. Without 
raising any minute philological questions, Hlefdige is practically 
the feminine of Hlaford. And it abides so still; the softened 
form of Lady is still, in grammar at least if not in usage, the 
feminine of Lord and of Lord only. But the practical use of the 
name has been very shifting. In early times the lady had rather 
a tendency to soar higher than the lord; in later times she has 
rather had a tendency to sink beneath him. When queenship, so 
to speak, was abolished among the West-Saxons, the King’s wife 
became the Lady. The title was therefore lower than that of 
Queen: but it was so high that, with the single exception of 
‘€thelfled Lady of the Mercians, it is never given to any but the 
wives of kings. The wife of the reigning king is ‘the Lady’; 
she whom we should now call a Queen Dowager was then known by 
the homelier style of ‘the Old Lady.’ So, as has been already 
noticed, Lady was, down into the eighteenth century, the true 
English style for the younger daughters and the nieces of a king. 
In the peerage Lord and Lady exactly answer to one another. If 
in one case they seem not to do so, if the daughters of an earl are 
called Lady while their younger brothers are not called Lord, it 
is because all daughters rank with their elder brother and not 
with their younger. Lady, like Lord, is used vaguely for all ranks 
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of the peerage under Duke, and in a special way for its lowest 
rank. It is when we get below the peerage that the laxer use of 
the word begins. As Dominus parted off into English Lord and 
French Sir, so Domina parted off into English Lady and French 
Dame. Lord and Lady, Sir and Dame, should in strictness go 
together. And so in formal style they do; the wife of Sir John 
is properly Dame Mary. It is doubtless by a bit of man’s homage 
to woman that she is in common speech raised to the style of 
Lady, while her husband is never raised to the style of Lord. And 
those who report court ceremonies, who surely ought to ‘know 
their own foolish business,’ jumble together under the common 
head of ‘ Ladies,’ the wives of knights, the wives of barons, and 
the daughters of dukes, marquesses, and earls. Dame Mary has 
no place in such exalted company, and the other two classes of 
Ladies may teach us a lesson in the difference between mere pre- 
cedence and substantial privilege. Lady Mary A., the duke or 
earl’s daughter, goes before Lady B., the baron’s wife. But let 
them be charged with treason or felony, and the baron’s wife can 
claim to be tried by the House of Lords, while the earl’s daughter 
must be tried by a jury like any other woman. 

Lady then, even as a title, has come down, in common use at 
least, a step lower than Lord. And, when not used strictly as a 
title, it has sunk lower again. It has perhaps not sunk quite so 
low as some words which in strictness translate it, certainly not 
so low as Italian donna, perhaps not quite so low as French 
dame. Still to most minds Lady is the feminine, not of Lord, 
but of Gentleman. The gentleman’s rightful companion, the 
gentlewoman, seems to have vanished altogether. And some 
people seem, even on very formal occasions, to forget that the 
Lady is the rightful companion only of the Lord. When men 
were debating as to the proposal to confer the title of Empress 
on our present Sovereign, a public meeting was held in a great, 
English city for the discussion of the question. Some proposed 
‘Sovereign Lady of India’ as a more becoming title. To this 
one speaker objected. He was a barrister by calling, and in eccle- 
siastical matters a zealous Churchman. He might therefore be 
expected to know both his law-books and his prayer-book. Yet 
he opposed the style of ‘Sovereign Lady,’ on the ground that, 
when there was a king, he would have to be called ‘ Sovereign 
Gentleman.’ His hearers, wiser than himself, shouted ‘ Sovereign. 
Lord” But the man of law remained unconvinced ; ‘ Sovereign 
Gentleman’ was the one masculine of ‘Sovereign Lady,’ and 
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‘Sovereign Gentleman of India’ was a style that would never 


do, 


We have thus far dealt with titles which are more or Jess 
descriptive, both those which strictly express office and those 
which express something which is not exactly office, but which 
still has much in common with office, some kind of rank or 
relation. But whatever they express, they express directly by 
plain substantives ranging from King to Master. And the lower in 
rank we get, the further we get from the strict description of 
office, the more we come across the mere love of titles as titles, 
the seeking for something to avoid the simple use of the 
name. But this feeling comes in also in formule which avoid 
using the simple title of office. It was hardly respectful at any 
time to address a man simply as ‘ King,’ ‘Earl,’ or ‘ Bishop.’ 
Dominus, hlaford, and their cquivalents, come in from the 
very beginning as appendages. We do not say ‘ Rex,’ but ‘ Do- 
minus Rex,’ not ‘Bishop,’ but ‘Lord Bishop.’ The Dominus 
is an inheritance froin the later Empire, and hlaford is simply 
its translation. When King Edward tells Earl Roger Bigod 
that he shall either go or hang, and Earl Roger answers that 
he will neither go nor hang, they are still very civil to one 
another. One would like to hear them in the French, or perhaps 
rather English, that they spoke; in Latin they call each other 
‘domine rex’ and ‘domine comes.’ In truth, to shout after an 
earl, ‘ Earl,’ is much the same as to shout after another man ‘ John.’ 
We hardly call a duke, ‘ Duke,’ the first time we are introduced to 
him. If we mean to be at all formal, some handle is needed, and 
‘ Dominus,’ ‘ Lord,’ sometimes ‘ Sir,’ serves the turn. Still we are 
thus far dealing with plain substantives, whose use is largely 
modified by the feeling which craves some kind of mere title, 
but which are not called into being by that feeling. “There are 
two other classes of titles which are called into being by this 
feeling and by nothing else, titles which are not in themselves 
descriptive, which tell nothing about the man to whom they are 
applied, except so far as by arbitrary modern usage they have be- 
come appropriated to certain ranks and offices. Of these there 
are two classes. There are circumlocutions, when a man is pointed 
at indirectly by some quality which he is supposed to possess, 
us Grace, Majesty, or Holiness; and there are adjective titles, 
honorary epithets, which also, according to their grammatical 
construction, attribute to him some quality; such are Noble, 
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Honourable, Reverend. Now titles of this kind are not descrip- 
tive, except so far as one circumlocution and epithet is conven- 
tionally assigned to one rank, and another circumlocution and 
epithet to another rank. They do not, like the strict titles of 
office, describe the man by the force of their own meaning. 
They are merely complimentary, and nothing more. In their 
present strict systematic use they are very modern. In a laxer 
use they can be traced up to the very beginnings of European 
civilization. 

These two classes of purely complimentary titles, adjective 
and substantive, differ from the official and quasi-official titles 
in this that, till usage fixes them, they are in their own 
nature flexible. Directly to announce the fact that a man isa 
duke or an earl, you must call him duke or earl, and nothing 
else. But, if you wish to tickle his ears or the ears of any- 
body else with a sounding circumlocution or a flattering ad- 
jective, you have, till custom ordains otherwise, an absolutely 

‘free choice. There are endless ways of describing a great man 
by circumlocution. Some formule to be sure may seem specially 
appropriate to particular callings. ‘Your Holiness’ seems more 
suited to a bishop than to a general, and ‘your Valiancy’ seems 
more suited to a general than toa bishop. But with Majesty, 
Grace, Eminence, Excellency, Highness, Magnificence, Honour, 
Worship, and plenty more of the same kind, there is really free 
choice. Association makes some of these sound much higher 
than others; but it is merely association. They all in a general 
way express pre-eminence over mankind in general, without say- 
ing so definitely as ‘ Holiness’ or ‘ Valiancy’ what kind of pre- 
eminence it is. It is often hard to make people understand how 
very modern these circumlocutions are in their modern fixed 
use. To some minds they seem, like the lawyers’ notions about 
lords of manors and hereditary kingship, to have their root in 
the eternal fitness of things. I have seen a story-book in 
which an theling of the tenth century is addressed as ‘ Your 
Royal Highness.’ A late biographer of Anselm was clearly 
puzzled because Anselm called a cardinal ‘ your Holiness,’ while 
he gave some other circumlocution to the pope. The igno- 
rance of the man of the eleventh century was accordingly cor- 
rected by the better lights of the man of the nineteenth. The 
plain fact is that, for many centuries, it was usual to call a great 
man something that had a fine sound, but there was no rule as 
te what he was to be called. A man would have thought himself 
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lacking in invention if he had always called the same great man 
by the same circumlocution. Orderic makes Tostig address 
Harold Hardrada as ‘ vestra majestas;’ but it would be a great 
mistake to think that Harold Hardrada was, like a modern king, 
used to be always called ‘ Your Majesty,’ and never anything else. 
* Majestas’ was the particular word which came into Tostig’s 
(or rather Orderic’s) head at that particular moment; but ‘ celsi- 
tudo,’ ‘ sublimitas,’ ‘ magnificentia,’ ‘ excellentia,’ anything else 
that had a good sound, might have come into his head just as 
easily, and would have done just as well. ‘ Majesty ’—that is 
simply greatness—is applied to smaller people than kings, and 
kings are called by other circumlocutions besides ‘ Majesty.’ There 
is no real difference between sa Grandeur, the style of a French 
archbishop, and that which is now the exclusive style of a king. 
As late as Elizabeth and James the First, the Sovereign was still 
indifferently called ‘ Majesty,’ ‘Highness’ and ‘Grace.’ ‘ Majesty’ 
and ‘Highness’ both appear in the dedication of the English 
Bible. It is simply usage which has sent ‘ Highness’ and ‘ Grace’ 
a step or two downwards. It is simply usage which decrees that 
‘Eminence’ shall be predicated of a Cardinal and ‘ Excellency’ of 
an Ambassador. In the course of the seventeenth century, it would 
seem that free trade in circumlocutions was stopped, and each was 
inseparably fixed to some rank or office. This was rather hard 
on those who had to make speeches and write dedications. 
When they were obliged to call one man ‘Grace’ and another 
‘Lordship,’ neither more nor less, they could no longer win a 
patron’s favour by attributing to him some special form of pre- 
eminence with which he might be better pleased than with another. 
And, while the higher titles of this class have been fixed, a crowd 
of smaller ones have gone out of use, ‘ Your Worship’ and ‘ Your 
Reverence,’ are now seldom heard, and never in polite society. 
‘ Your Honour,’ late the style of some higher legal officers, cleaves 
to the county-court judge in court. ‘Your Mastership,’ a title 
once often given to powerful men who had no claim to ‘ Lordship,’ 
is quite forgotten. 

Of these complimentary circumlocutions there is no trace in 
the old Greek and Roman commonwealths. But they abound in 
earlier times still. Homer is full of them; and it may be that 
Homer does not use them atrandom. And they come up again in 
full force in the third century a.p. Wonderful indeed are the 
circumlocutions by which the Panegyrists describe an emperor. To 
be sure it was their trade to invent such things, and successful 
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indeed they were in inventing them. No modern potentate is 
called anything nearly so fine as ‘ Perpetuitas,’ ‘ Aternitas,’ 
‘Numen.’ Our tendency runs the other way. The nineteenth 
century, that century of change, dislikes perpetuities, and has got 
rid of the only two things that claimed to be really lasting. The 
‘perpetuus Augustus’ and the ‘ perpetual curate’ are alike no 
more. 

There is this to be noticed about honorary circumlocutions, 
that they are in all languages apt to get ungrammatical, and that 
they get more ungrammatical in English than in any other lan- 
guage. ‘The King’s Majesty’ sounds well, and follows the rules 
of grammar ; ‘ His Majesty the King’ breaks Priscian’s head most 
cruelly. To what word going before can ‘his’ possibly refer ? So 
one hears ‘ Your Grace’ used as a vocative, a formula which, if any- 
thing, goes further away still from all rules of grammar. The 
former confusion is found in other tongues besides English—in 
Greek 7 avtod peyadedtns 6 Bacidevs has a specially grotesque 
effect—but the impossible vocative is, I think, wholly our own. 
One sees foreign letters beginning ‘ Majesty,’ ‘ Excellency,’ as 
vocatives, which is at least a nearer approach to sense than the 
like use of ‘Your Majesty,’ ‘Your Excellency.’ And there is 
another subtlety. We say, ‘His Grace said that he would do so 
and so,’ where the construction of ‘he’ is very doubtful. An 
Englishman, on the other hand, is apt to be a little puzzled when 
an Italian, perhaps through a long sentence, speaks of him, not as 
‘thou’ or ‘ you’ in the second person, but as ‘she’ in the third. 
But the Italian has grammar on his side. He is not speaking 
directly of the Englishman, but by circumlocution of the English- 
man’s excellency, and that excellency is undoubtedly, according 
to all grammar, of the third person, and, according to Italian 
grammar, of the feminine gender. 


The adjective titles or honorary epithets have, both in their 
history and in their usage, much in common with the circum- 
locutions ; but they supply a much more curious stock of subtleties 
and inconsistencies. For these too we may go back to the earliest 
times ; the standing epithets of Homer are essentially members 
of the class. So with Virgil; it would seem as odd for Aineas to 
be spoken of as ‘ fidus ’ or Achates as ‘ pius,’ as it would seem now 
for a clergyman to be spoken of as ‘ gallant’ and a colonel as 
‘reverend.’ The adjective titles, just like the circumlocutions, were 
first of all used freely, according to what would sound best or would 
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most please the person to whom they were applied. Gradually, 
seemingly in the seventeenth century, they could no longer be used 
freely ; their use stiffened, so that such an epithet and no other 
had to be given to each rank or office. The theory of the honorary 
epithet seems to be that it attributes to the man to whom it is 
given some virtue, if possible, that particular virtue which is most 
specially becoming in his rank or office. The barrister is assumed 
to be ‘learned,’ the military officer to be ‘ gallant ;’ the clergyman 
receives the religious sentiment ‘of ‘ reverence ;’ the peer’s son 
receives the more secular tribute of ‘ honour.’ Mayors and bishops’ 
chancellors are officially ‘ worshipful ;’ baronets, knights, alder- 
men, and magistrates generally, were not long ago commonly 
spoken of by the kindred epithet of ‘ worthy ;’ but this last usage 
seems now to have gone out of fashion. All these epithets are of 
course survivals out of a vast stock. Of the many epithets which, say 
in Elizabeth’s day, were freely showered on any one who was to be 
flattered and exalted, a few have, by a process of natural selection, 
stuck fast to particular classes of people. But they stick to them 
with various degrees of tightness. Some are used only as honorary 
epithets of a class; others have got definitely stuck on to a man’s 
own name. Every member of the House of Commons is ‘ honour- 
able’ in the course of debate ; but the adjective title of ‘ honour- 
able’ is not tacked on to his name, as it is to the names of judges, 
maids of honour, and those children of peers who are not called 
Lord or Lady. And it is to be noticed that, as there are cor- 
porate lords, so there are ‘ honourable’ corporations. Such was 
the deceased East India Company, such are the Societies of the 
Inns of Court ; such are certain military or guasi-military bodies, 
which I will not define more particularly for fear of making mis- 
takes. But the fact that the ‘honourable member’ is honour- 
able only in debate, and is not personally the ‘Hon. A. B.,’ 
sometimes puzzles Americans, who are used to tack on the 
epithet of ‘honourable’ to all the members of their own legis- 
latures, and to a great many other people besides. In debate 
again, or in any kind of speech approaching to debate, every 
barrister is ‘learned,’ every naval and military officer is ‘ gallant.’ 
But, as members of Parliament are ‘honourable,’ so the men of 
law are ‘learned,’ and the men of war ‘ gallant,’ only as members 
of their several classes. The epithet does not stick to the man’s 
name; nobody addresses a letter to ‘Learned A. B.’ or ‘ Gallant 
C.D.’ But the kindred epithets of ‘honourable’ and ‘right 
honourable’ do stick to the names of peers’ children and of privy 
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councillors. They must, as a matter of course, be used in the 
address of a letter or in any description which is at all formal. 
Still we may say that those to whom the secular tribute of 
‘honour’ is due, while they accept it when offered, do not them- 
selves ask for it. No one puts ‘Honourable’ or ‘ Right Honour- 
able’ on his card. There is another class which seems to hold 
its complimentary adjectives far more dear than any of the 
others. 

The class of epithets which stick closest of all are those which 
modern usage has made distinctively clerical. The minister of 
religion insists on being revered in all times and places. If 
you fail to offer him the tribute of reverence of your own free 
will, he asks for it. He puts it on his card; nay, there may 
sometimes be seen on a married clergyman’s card the porten- 
tous grouping of ‘ Rev. and Mrs. A. B.’ The thing becomes a 
matter of principle, a matter of controversy. One clergyman 
of the Established Church challenges the epithet as his exclu- 
sive privilege, because his ministry alone is lawful. Another 
perhaps, while the Nonconformist divine somewhat ostentatiously 
claims it, somewhat ostentatiously gives it to him, to imply that 
the ministry of the Nonconformist is as good as his own. ‘The 
epithet is seriously supposed to mean something; its assertion 
or refusal is supposed to have a real doctrinal significance. 
Many will remember an absurd dispute some years back in the 
diocese of Lincoln, when grave legal arguments were hurled back- 
wards and forwards on the awful question whether a Wesleyan 
minister ought to be described as ‘reverend’ on a tombstone 
in the parish churchyard. The specially absurd thing was that 
nobody objected to his being called ‘minister’; the objection was 
wholly to his being called ‘reverend.’ Yet the word ‘ minister’ 
really is an assertion of something, an assertion which some 
schools of theology ought to deny, while in very truth the epithet 
‘reverend’ asserts nothing and means nothing. No theological 
proposition is asserted or denied by its use; no legal right can 
be claimed or refused either way. ‘ Reverend’ is at most an 
epithet of courtesy which modern usage confines to one particular 
class, but which used to be used as laxly as other epithets of 
courtesy. The ‘Reverend Judges’ is a formula which is hardly 
forgotten, and Lady Paston, in the famous Letters, speaks of 
‘my right reverend husband,’ though assuredly Sir John was not 
a bishop. So, by way of recompense, in some of the proceed- 
ings at the trial of the seven bishops, the prelates are spoken of 
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as ‘these noble persons.’ The epithet of ‘noble’ is now never 
given to a bishop, peer of Parliament though he may be; and no 
knight’s wife would now speak of her husband as ‘ right reverend.’ 
In Elizabeth’s day or later, a clergyman, say Hooker, might be 
treated by his admirers to a string of epithets, ‘ godly,’ ‘ learned,’ 
‘judicious,’ ‘eloquent,’ anything else, among which ‘ reverend’ 
might find a place or not, as might happen. It was still a mere 
honorary epithet, which took its turn along with other honorary 
epithets. No principle, no assertion of law or fact, was implied in 
its presence or absence, any more than in the presence or absence 
of any other epithet. But it is easy to see how ‘reverend’ came 
to be the ordinary clerical epithet rather than any other. It would 
be too much to expect every clergyman to have the learning, 
the eloquence, or the judgment of Hooker. He might be a 
very good and useful man without them, and it would be too 
bare-faced to assert their presence in every case. But every 
clergyman who led such a life as he ought to lead was fairly 
entitled to something like ‘reverence.’ The ‘ reverend’ applied 
to the clergyman, the ‘ worshipful’ applied to the magistrate, were 
simply ;of a piece with the style of ‘right virtuous’ not un- 
commonly given to ladies of Elizabethan days. It would sound 
a little startling now, and, by a very modern feeling, the lady 
herself would not like it, as implying the possibility that she 
might be otherwise than virtuous. In those simpler days it was 
thought a compliment, and ‘ reverend’ was thought so too. 

All these epithets then, ‘noble,’ ‘ honourable,’ ‘ worshipful,’ 
‘reverend,’ are all epithets of very much the same original 
meaning or lack of meaning, which have got sorted and allotted by 
modern usage. Andto some of them, to those namely which stick 
closest to a man’s name, usage has further added appropriate 
adverbs, to express some specially delicate distinction of rank and 
office. Delicate shades of dignity are marked by such distinctions 
as ‘Right Honourable,’ ‘Most Noble,’ ‘ Very Reverend,’ ‘ Right 
Reverend,’ and ‘ Most Reverend.’ In some of these there would 
really seem to be a certain eternal fitness. To some minds this 
kind of climax appeals with a kind of congruity; they go out 
as it were to meet it. I remember a programme of an archxo- 
logical meeting in which three offers of hospitality were thus 
entered :— 


‘The Mayor of A. has invited.’ 


‘Sir B. C. has kindly invited.’ 
‘ The Marquess of D. has most kindly invited.’ 
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He who was entitled to a prefix of ‘Most Noble’ could hardly get 
less; but surely the worshipful chief magistrate was rather 
shabbily treated. 

Among these adjective titles it is certainly the clerical class 
which on the whole call for most admiration. ‘ Reverend,’ 
‘Very Reverend,’ ‘Right Reverend,’ ‘ Most Reverend,’ make a 
beautiful ascending scale, to which the secular life has nothing 
to compare. Yet it is simply owing to the caprice of usage, that 
degrees of learning and gallantry, graduated with equal care, are 
not meted out to different ranks in the law and the army. ‘ Gallant,’ 
‘Very Gallant,’ and ‘ Most Gallant,’ would sound just as natural, 
if fashion had only set that way. The law might easily parallel 
the clerical distinctions, if an ordinary barrister were ‘ Learned,’ 
a Queen’s Counsel ‘Very Learned,’ a puisne Judge (if there be 
such a thing now) ‘ Right Learned,’ and a Chief Justice (if that 
still be the right name) ‘ Most Learned.’ Yet even the clerical 
ladder seems to have one step set awry, when the Archdeacon, 
who keeps veneration all to himself, stands as it were outside 
the various allotments of reverence which fall to the lot of his 
brethren. This is the only flaw. But the arrangement, however 
perfect, is neither reverend nor venerable in the sense of being 
old. Both ‘ Very Reverend’ and ‘Venerable’ are very modern 
epithets. One sees archdeacons called simply ‘ Reverend’ down 
into the present century, and one hardly sees how they came to 
have got exclusive possession of an epithet which was once per- 
haps the vaguest of all in its use. ‘ Vir venerabilis,’ ‘matrona 
venerabilis,’ are among the commonest of medieval descriptions, 
and it is to be remembered, especially in the latter case, that 
nothing whatever is implied as to the age of the person held up 
to veneration. Either ‘ honourable’ or ‘ worshipful ’"—French and 
English for one another—would express the notion of ‘ venera- 
bilis’ far better than ‘ venerable ’ itself. 

Thus far, with the gallant; the learned, the honourable, the 
reverend, and the noble, we are still among members of our own 
species, sharing our common nature. But we must not forget 
that there are higher epithets still. When we come to personages 
who are ‘illustrious’ and ‘august,’ personages who are ‘ accom- 
panied ’ and ‘ attended,’ who ‘honour’ a man by eating his meat 
and staying in his house, we seem to have got among beings of 
another nature. As far as the ‘Most Noble’ and ‘ Most Reve- 
rend,’ we can still breathe freely ; before the ‘ Illustrious’ we can 
but hold our bated breath in silence. And mark that these 
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epithets are not invaded even by the dead. A dead duke of 
marquess does indeed become a prince ; but he does not become 
‘ illustrious.’ He is satisfied with being ‘noble and potent,’ 
‘high, noble, and potent,’ or something to that effect. Perhaps 
nobody under a pursuivant knows the exact style. Perhaps again, 
none but those who draw up royal commissions know the exact 
amount of trust and affection which the Sovereign officially 
bestows on her subjects of various degrees. The meanest seem 
to be ‘ trusty and well-beloved ;’ the various shades between this 
and ‘ right trusty and right entirely beloved,’ which seems to be 
the highest portion to which an ordinary mortal can rise, must be 
left to those who alone have to dispense them. 

The way in which these once vague adjectives have settled 
down on particular classes is curiously. shown in the modern 
notion that the epithet of courtesy overrides a man’s real descrip- 
tion. Every peer’s son is by right an esquire. His proper descrvption 
is ‘A. B. Esq.’ Custom further gives him the epithet of ‘ honour- 
able.’ It follows that his more solemn description is ‘ the Hon. 
A. B. Esq.’ There is nothing in the adjective to get rid of the 
substantive. And ‘the Hon. A. B. Esq.’ was the usual descrip- 
tion a long way down into the eighteenth century. So with those 
who are entitled to be called ‘Right Honourable.’ It is now 
thought vulgar to put ‘ Hon.’ or ‘Right Hon. A. B. Esq.,’ though 
no one objects to ‘ Hon.’ or ‘ Right Hon. Sir C. D. Bart.’ There the 
lower description is not thought to be swallowed up in the higher 
epithet. The statue of Wilkes in the Guildhall of London had, 
according to the usage of the time, his description as ‘the Right 
Hon. John Wilkes, Esq.’ But, because the usage of the nine- 
teenth century had become different from that of the eighteenth 
and less reasonable, the ‘ Esq.’ has been struck out, to correct the 
official ignorance of a past age. 

The last thing in the way of epithets of courtesy is not the least 
amusing. When a peer’s son happened to be in holy orders, he used 
till very lately to be called ‘The Honourable and Reverend A. B.’ 
Now the fashion is to call him ‘ The Reverend the Honourable A. B.’ 
Surely this last is as awkward a mouthful of words as any man 
every took between his jaws. It comes from the notion that the 
epithet ‘ Honourable,’ which comes to a man through his birth, 
very often at his birth, is more thoroughly his own and ought 
to stick closer to him than the epithet ‘ Reverend,’ which is due 
solely to his choice of a calling. In the same way an older cus- 
tom had produced the other awkward formula of ‘ Colonel the 
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Honourable A. B.’ instead of ‘ the Honourable Colonel A.B.’ This 
is very awkward, with its adjective and substantive transposed, but 
it is not quite so awkward as ‘the Reverend the Honourable,’ 
with its two adjectives set tandem-fashion. ‘The Honourable 
Colonel’ is sense and grammar; ‘Colonel the Honourable’ is 
certainly neither. And as for ‘Hon. and Rev.’ it exactly answers 
to ‘honourable and gallant,’ ‘ honourable and learned,’ ‘ noble and 
gallant,’ ‘noble and learned,’ phrases heard every day in the two 
Houses of Parliament. On the other hand, we have perhaps 
done grammar a little service by leaving off one formula of past 
times. No one now begins a letter to a privy councillor, ‘ Right 
Honourable,’ in the vocative, without any substantive. Here 
Priscian and Donatus have carried a point in these later days. 

One might go into this subject at infinitely greater length. 
Frivolous as it may seem, it illustrates not a few points, both of 
man’s nature and man’s history. I have simply given a few 
obvious instances out of many, and those chiefly chosen from our 
own country. I think they will be found to bear out the general 
doctrine that most people like a title when they can get one, and 
that the strongest case of love of titles comes out in the universal 
wish to be called ‘ Mr.,’ ‘ Mrs.,’ or ‘ Miss,’ rather than plain John 
or Mary, 

Epwarp A. FREEMAN, 


VOL, Il. NO. XII. 
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Richard Wagner's Grave, 1883. 


N December 23, 1882, Wagner, who had been resting at 
Venice from the fatigues of the ‘ Parsifal’ representations at 
Bayreuth, conducted his earliest symphony at the request of a 
small circle of friends in celebration of Madame Wagner’s birth- 
day. On taking the baton he turned to the musicians and said,— 

‘This is the last time I shall ever conduct.’ 

‘Why ?’ they asked. 

‘ Because I shall soon die.’ 

This was not at all his usual mood; he spoke sometimes of 
living till ninety—he said that he could hardly finish the work he 
had in his mind even then. His doctor knew that his heart 
disease must one day carry him off, but hoped the end might be 
delayed for five or six years at least. He was very ‘sanguine 
himself, but not over-prudent. He took too much tea and 
coffee and stimulants; he was deaf to all warnings, and joked 
on the doctors forbidding their patients to indulge in these things 
without setting them a good example. But there were moments 
when his words, spoken lightly, were unconsciously prophetic of 
the coming end. He had taken the utmost delight in the 
Carnival of 1883 at Venice, and on the first day of Lent said to 
his gondolier, ‘And where is it the fashion to go to-day?’ ‘To 
the new necropolis, my gracious master,’ replied the man. 
Arrived at the necropolis, Wagner alighted and walked all over 
the place, admiring the quiet and reposeful niches and the tastefully 
laid-out lawns and shrubberies. 

‘And was my worshipful sir pleased ?’ asked the gondolier. 

‘ Yes, uncommonly,’ replied Wagner ; ‘and I shall soon find 
some such quiet spot for my own last resting-place.’ 

Indeed, there were mornings when he would go out and 
return breathless in ten minutes. While once at his banker’s, 
and again at the pastrycook’s, he was seized with faintness and 
put into his gondola. He urgently begged that his family might 
not be told of this. They had their own misgivings, When 
alone he had been overheard groaning, and was found sometimes 
with his hand pressed to his heart; but he would rally and make 
light of it, and soon seemed quite well again; indeed, on the 12th 
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(he died on the 13th) he said he felt better than he had done 
for weeks—the breathing was freer and the pulse regular, 

February 13th came black with clouds. The rain poured in 
torrents. Wagner rose as usual, and announced his wish not to 
be disturbed till dinner-time, two o’clock. He had much to do— 
much to finish—overmuch indeed, and the time was short. 

The master did not feel quite well, and Cosima his wife bade 
Betty Burket, the faithful servant, take her work and not leave 
the anteroom in case her master should call or ring. 

The faithful creature seemed to have some presentiment that 
all was not right. She listened hour after hour—heard the 
master striding up and down as was his wont. 

Wife Cosima came in from time to time. ‘The master works 
ever,’ said Betty, ‘and has not called for anything—now he walks 
to and fro.’ 

At one o’clock Wagner rang his bell and asked, ‘ Is the gon- 
dola ordered at four o’clock ? Good; then I will take a plate of 
soup up here, for I don’t feel very well.’ 

There was nothing unusual about this, for when absorbed in 
work he would often thus have his light luncheon alone. 

The servant brought in a plate of soup and retired. Ali 
seemed quiet for some time. Then suddenly a hurried pacing 
up and down the room wa’ heard. The footsteps ceased—a 
sharp cough, checked. Betty threw down her work, walked on 
tiptoe to the door, and listened with all her ears. She heard 
one deep groan; she stood for a moment divided between a 
resolve to call Cosima or break through her master’s order and go 
into his room at once. The suspense was soon over. ‘Betty!’ 
It was Wagner’s voice, very faint. Betty rushed in. Wagner 
was leaning back on his sofa—his fur coat was half off—his feet 
rested on a footstool. His face was fearfully changed — his 
features cadaverous and drawn down with pain evidently; with 
the utmost difficulty he contrived to murmur, but almost in- 
audibly, ‘ Call my wife and the doctor!’ He never spoke again. 

The terrified Betty rushed off to tell wife Cosima. The 
instant she saw him she cried, ‘To the doctor, Betty !—fetch 
Dr. Keppler!’ Dr. Keppler was sent for three times; at last he 
was found just finishing an operation. Meanwhile Madame Wagner 
had sat down by her husband. He immediately laid his head on 
her shoulder, groaning, but speechless, and she placed her arms 
about him, and with one hand rubbed his heart, an act which had 
sometimes eased him when in pain. His breathing grew softer 
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and lighter, and presently he seemed to subside into a quiet, 
motionless sleep. She thought it a good sign. 

About half an hour afterwards the doctor came. One glance 
was enough. He found Madame Wagner still holding her husband 
in both her arms, with his head resting on her shoulder. ‘He 
sleeps,’ she said—and the good doctor, suppressing his emotion 
with a great effort, did not tell her that it was the sleep of death, 
and that now for a long time she had been embracing a corpse. 

Dr. Keppler, after feeling for the pulse that was never to beat 
again, gently took the body of Wagner in both his arms and carried 
it to his bed. It could not be called his death-bed, for Wagner died 
as he had lived, working—the table before him was strewn with 
books and MSS., with the ink scarcely dry upon the last page. 

Dr. Keppler then turned to Cosima and said, with irre- 
pressible emotion, ‘ He is dead!’ The poor wife, who had been 
so absolutely one in body, soul, and mind with her husband, fell 
prostrate with a great cry upon his lifeless body, nor for some 
time could any persuasion induce her to leave the corpse which 
she continued to embrace. 

But over the intense sorrow of this simple-hearted and 
affectionate German family I will draw the veil. The servants 
all seemed to lose their heads. A vast crowd had by this time 
assembled outside the Palace ‘Vendramin.’ The bulletin had 
flown through Venice ‘ Richard Wagner is very ill—the doctor is 
at his bedside.’ No more than this was known in the town at half- 
past four. At half-past five Dr. Keppler came down the steps and 
was greeted with shouts of ‘The doctor! the doctor!’ In the 
dead silence which followed, Dr. Keppler, uncovering his head, 
said, ‘ Richard Wagner is dead. He died an hour ago from the 
effects of heart disease.’ 

No sooner had Dr. Keppler pronounced the words ‘ Richard 
Wagner is dead!’ from the steps of the ‘ Vendramin Palace,’ 
than the vast throng assembled outside to hear the news dispersed 
with cries of ‘ Dead! dead!’ and in a short time there was not a 
café in Venice without the bulletin ‘ Riccardo Wagner, il famoso 
tedesco, il gran Maestro del Vendramin, 2 morto. It was 
commonly said that since Garibaldi’s death no such sensation 
had been felt in Venice. 

The gondolier, who had been ordered by Wagner at four 
o'clock, had been in attendance ever since. Poor Luigi heard the 
news in speechless astonishment and grief; at last, breaking out 
in sobs, he exclaimed, ‘ Ah! to think that only yesterday I rowed 
him in this gondola—the good, noble, great man, who never said 
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an unkind word to any of us, although he was so ill! Here, here 
is his name ;’ and he showed us his ivory-handled walking-stick 
with the initials ‘R. W.’ ‘ And now he must needs die—per Bacco ! 
Poor dear man! how many people in this world could have been 
better spared!’ Luigi also took care of a little kitten which had 
become a pet of Wagner’s, having been rescued by him from an 
untimely end in the canal. ‘Seé,’ he would say, ‘ even this kitten 
he saved from drowning two months ago knows what it has lost. 
It will hardly move; it lies always here in the gondola, just 
behind where the master used to sit.’ 

Ill news in these days of telegraphy flies indeed apace. In the 
course of the week no less than five thousand despatches of 
condolence reached Venice, addressed to the Wagner family, from 
all parts of the civilised world. 

Soon after death Wagner’s body was embalmed by his devoted 
medical attendant, Dr. Keppler, and a cast of his face was taken 
by Signor Benvenuto. 

The bronze coffin, which arrived from Vienna, was carried up- 
stairs by Hans Richter, the painter Joukowsky—who had left his 
ateliers to devote himself to the ‘Parsifal’ scenery at Bayreuth—Dr. 
Keppler, Passini, and Ruben; and the dead master was borne to 
his funereal gondola by the same devoted friends. 

The Italian Government had offered the family a public 
ceremony, which was declined; yet I know not what greater 
honour could have been paid him than the spontaneous grief of all 
Venice. The high municipal officers, the chief nobles, and an 
immense throng accompanied the gondola to the station. The 
canals were blocked with gondolas draped in crape. 

In all the ports through which the coffin passed the flags 
floated half-mast high. 

At every town where there was a stoppage the municipalities 
sent deputations, and the coffin was strewn with fresh flowers. 

At the head of the bier there was one enormous wreath, sent 
by the King of Bavaria, Wagner’s close friend, and at Munich the 
king sent his representative to accompany the funeral cortége to 
Bayreuth. 

I will not dwell further upon the honours paid by the way, the 
processions of musical societies, the numberless wreaths, which by 
the time the coffin reached Bayreuth amounted to fourteen hundred 
and filled two large cars. 

On the 17th the bier was received at the station by the in- 
habitants of Bayreuth en masse. It was a solemn moment when 
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the widow and her children stepped out of their carriage and all 
the people silently uncovered their heads. 

A brigade of firemen moved in front of the hearse, which was 
drawn by four black horses. All the gas lamps were lighted along 
the road, and black pennons streamed from tall poles to right and 
left. Midway a fresh wreath arrived from the king with a large 
inscription, ‘Zo the Deathless One,’ and at the same time the 
burgomaster laid another one on the coffin in the name of the city 
of Bayreuth. 

Arrived at Wagner’s house, ‘ Vahnfried —only a select com- 
pany were admitted to the garden—the coffin rested for a space 
at the entrance, but was not taken into the house. 

It was Madame Wagner’s express wish that no speeches or prayers 
should be made at the grave—which had long since been dug, by - 
Wagner’s orders, in a retired spot of his own garden, surrounded 
by thick bushes and fir trees. A simple blessing in the name 
of the Church was to be given, and the coffin then lowered in 
silence. 

An immense slab of grey polished granite rested above it, and 
the vault door was to be opened on one side. Hither was the body 
now brought by a silent and sorrowing throng of attached friends, 
amongst them Liszt, Biilow, Richter, Joukowsky, and many 
more. On either side walked Wagner’s children, and when the 
eoffin was about to be slid into the grave they mounted on the 
grey slab above it and knelt down. 

At this moment Wagner’s two favourite dogs burst through 
the thickets, and sprang towards the children to seek their usual 
caresses—they too had lost a good kind master, but they knew it not. 

Then Herr Caselmann, in the simplest words, committed the 
departed, and all his family, to the care of Christ, and blessed the 
assembly and the grave in the name of the Church. This was all 
in exact accordance with Madame Wagner’s wishes. A few tooka 
leaf or a flower as it fell from the piled-up heap, and the body 


was lowered silently into its last ats i hemaniinnunes to earth— 
dust to dust ! 


I visited Bayreuth on the 24th of July, 1883, and attended 
two crowded performances of Wagner’s last work, ‘ Parsifal.’ 

In the morning I went into the beautiful gardens of the Neue 
Schloss. On either side of a lake, upon which floated a couple of 
swans and innumerable water-lilies, the long park-like avenues of 
trees are vocal with wild birds, and the nightingale is heard in the 
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adjoining thickets. At my approach the sweet song ceases ab- 
ruptly, and the startled bird flies out, scattering the pale petals of 
the wild roses upon my path. I follow a stream of people on foot, 
as they move down the left-hand avenue in the garden of the 
Neue Schloss, which adjoins Wagner’s own grounds. 

Some are going—-some are coming. Presently I see an opening 
in the bushes on my left; the path leads me to a clump of ever- 
greens. I follow it, and come suddenly on the great com- 
poser’s grave. All about the green square mound the trees are 
thick—laurel, fir, and yew. The shade falls funereally across the 
immense grey granite slab ; but over the dark foliage the sky is 
bright blue, and straight in front of me above the low bushes I 
can see the bow-windows of the dead master’s study—where I 
spent with him one delightful evening in 1876. 

I can see, too, the jet of water that he loved playing high 
above the hedge of evergreen. It lulls me with its sound. 
‘Vahnfried! Vahnfried!’ it seems to murmur. It was the word 
written above the master’s house—the word he most loved—the 
word his tireless spirit most believed in—‘ Dream-life! dream-life ! 
Earth’s illusion of joy!’ 

Great spirit! thy dream-life here is past, and face to face with 
truth, ‘ rapt from the fickle and the frail,’ for thee the illusion has 
vanished! Mayest thou also know the fulness of joy in the un- 
broken and serene activities of the eternal Reality ! 

I visited the grave twice. There is nothing written on the 
granite slab. There were never present less than twenty persons, 
and a constant stream of pilgrims kept coming and going. 

One gentle token of the master’s pitiful and tender regard 
for the faithful dumb animals he so loved lies but a few feet off in 
the same garden, and not far from his.own grave. 

Upon a mossy bank, surrounded with evergreens, is a small 
marble slab, with this inscription to his favourite dog :-— 


‘ Here lies in peace “ Vuhnfried’s” faithful watcher and friend 
—the good and beautiful Mark’ (der gute, schéne Mark)! 


I returned, too, to Wagner’s tomb, plucked a branch of the fir 
tree that waved above it, and went back to my room to prepare — 
myself by reading and meditation for the great religious drama 
which I was to witness at four o’clock in the afternoon—Wagner’s 
latest and highest inspiration—the story of the sacred brother- 
hood, the knights of the San Graal—‘ Parsifal’ ! 

H. R. Hawels. 
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Green Appin and the Island of Lismore. 


HE bird is not the only creature in whom the migratory in- 
stinct asserts itself. No swallow wheeling round the church 
steeple in the late days of October could feel the impulse of 
change more strongly than I do. It comes with the ending of 
July, and overmasters the mind like a prepossession. Lying 
awake in the hot nights I seem to hear the sea calling in many 
voices—loud and shrill where the wave breaks over the rocks; low 
and deep where it wanders through the hollow caves; sweet and 
lisping where it falls rippling on the sand. As the summer ad- 
vances the woodland and the garden lose their power; the fresh- 
ness is gone. The birds are seldom seen, and never heard. In 
the twilight images of decay thrust themselves upon us. The 
brown moth and the dragon-fly are always fluttering about; and 
the flowers which are most conspicuous, the orange lily and the 
foxglove and the evening primrose, are almost funereal in their 
grandeur. It is the bare mountain side that we sigh for now, 
and the breath of the sea, and the freedom of the world of 
waters. 

For these things we must go, not on the path of the swallow, 
but to the North. There we shall find, better than anywhere else, 
the strong salt breeze which will tighten the relaxed nerve and 
set the stream of life flowing once more at the full. Northward, 
and still further north. The Clyde and all its islands, beautiful 
as they are, cannot give what we are in search of. In Arran indeed 
there is marvellous variety, ever-changing effects on land and sea, 
and deep seclusion, if we know where to look for it; but even 
there we do not get that which is the great charm of the far 
north among the Scottish lochs—the sense of air and space, and 
of that large loneliness which comes upon the mind as one great 
reach of water opens upon another with endless windings, and the 
unexpected revelation of quiet bays and sea-beaten cliffs and in- 
land glens. And so we leave the peaks of Arran behind, and sail 
on through the Kyles of Bute, past Tighnabruaich nestling in its 
warm corner, and round into great Loch Fyne. 
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At Ardrishaig there comes the curious diversion which is 
afforded by the Crinan Canal. Leaving the sea, the boat makes 
its way through a pastoral country, where the willows and rowans 
wave over your head, and the ferns rise and fall on the banks with 
the wash of the water. Then into the sea again at the Sound of 
Jura. The change is sudden and exhilarating. It is the blue 
Atlantic which fronts you now; and yonder, far away, is the great 
south headland of Mull, silver-grey with mist ; while nearer are all 
the islands, grotesque and rocky, or soft and green as emerald, 
whose very names are something to charm with —Jura and Scarba, 
and Lunga and Colonsay. As we sit on deck we hear the cadences 
of Leyden’s ballad mingling with the rush of waters :— 


On Jura’s heath how sweeily swell 
The murmurs of the mountain bee, 
How softly mourns the writhed shell 


Of Jura’s shore, its parent sea ! 
% * * ~ 


As you pass through Jura’s sound, . 
Bend your course by Scarba’s shore, 
Shun, O shun, the gulf profound 
Where Corrirrekin’s surges roar ! 


At Oban there is a period of disenchanting bustle; but when 
the last man and his last bag have at length been got on shore, we 
seem, with few passengers now on board, to fall into profound 
quiet. The romance of the situation returns, and in the evening 
light we glide along the waters of the Linnhe Loch, not caring 
to break the silence by a word—under the shores of Lismore, 
past the mouth of Loch Creran, and so to Port Appin; where, in ~ 
the twilight, we step on to a little pier, and then, with a few turns 
down a green lane, find ourselves at rest in that unpretending 
lodging which by courtesy is known as the inn. 

The next morning we discover why this district of the High- 
lands is spoken of with a kind of affectionate familiarity as ‘Green’ 
Appin. There is verdure on every side; greenness is the note of 
the country; and yet it is a land where the mountain and the 
loch display their finest features. If Appin were sterile, it would 
still satisfy us by its grandeur; as it is, we get the charm of 
foliage and constant glimpses of rustic scenery without injury 
being done to sublimity. Our inn is itself a nest. A great willow 
grows on the road in front, and its huge arms stretch around and 
over us, so that, sitting at the open window of our upstairs room, 
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we seem to be among the branches. Through this screen of leaves 
we see, across the blue Linnhe Loch, the steep hills of Morven. 
Being immediately opposite, we may watch them all day under 
ever-changing lights. In the early morning they are sometimes 
so blue that we mistake them for sky. As the sun gets hotter 
they are woven over with delicate veils of mist, which rise and fall 
as if moved by an unseen hand. Just beneath us the tide rises 
and fills the little bay of Appin. The water comes slowly up to 
the edge of the fields, where the stacks of hay stand and the cows 
feed and the children are playing ; and gradually the weedy bottom, 
grey and pebbly, is converted into a blue mirror. In the after- 
noon the hills are clear, and though they are eight or ten miles 
away across the loch, the furrows and ridges of the deep glens are 
marked with microscopic definiteness. As the sun falls the blue 
shadows steal over them, and a soft white cloud settles on the 
highest peak. Still we sit and watch, and when the long and 
marvellous twilight is over, which is not till near midnight, and 
the darkness has come down at last, even then a strange light 
breaks through the clouds and falls on the loch like moonlight. 
It is then that we hear the voice of Ossian: ‘ Selma, thy halls are 
silent. There is no sound in the woods of Morven. The wave 
tumbles alone on the coast. The daughters of Morven come forth 
like the bow of the shower ; they look towards green Erin for the 
white sails of the king. He had promised to return, but the 
winds of the north arose.’ 

If we turn inland the greenness still prevails everywhere. The 
trees in the lanes are of enormous size—not stunted, as is so often 
the case among the mountains or near the sea; the walls are 
covered with ferns and mosses, and the shores are green to the 
water’s edge. McCulloch, writing to Sir Walter Scott about 
the district of Appin, says: ‘I do not know a place where all the 
elements—often incongruous ones—of mountains, lakes, wood, 
rocks, castles, sea, shipping, and cultivation, are so strangely 
intermixed.’ This was written in 1824, but it is still an accurate 
description of the country. It is this strange intermixture which 
gives the place its charm. Arms and inlets of water are round 
you in all directions ; the forest overhangs the sea; the mountain 
is washed by the wave. 

The stream of human life at Port Appin is very narrow, and 
usually it moves along in a noiseless manner. The figures are 
generally the same, and they have that curious subordination to 
the landscape, and at the same time that connection with it which 
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is always noticeable where the population is sparse and the 
external features of nature large and grand. The most striking 
person is probably our landlord, the Captain. He is captain of the 
great man’s yacht, the ‘ Viking,’ and is gone to-day with his 
master on a cruise through the Sound of Mull and as far as Coll 
and Tiree. He is a tall and capable fellow with a handsome face. 
His manner is genial but firm, and there is some strain of gentle 
breeding about him. His wife is handsome too, and their large 
family of boys and girls do no discredit to their stock. There is 
something Arcadian about their mode of life; and it is pleasant 
to see how each one contributes a share towards the maintenance 
of the house—in the kitchen, in -the field or farm, and on the sea 
with boats and lines. In his own estimation the policeman—of 
course there is but one—would come before the Captain; but 
then his importance is to a large extent a reflected quality. The 
possession of continuous leisure has enabled him to cultivate a 
great dignity of bearing. In the sunny mornings he spreads his 
uniform on the fence of his garden, and spends a good hour in 
brushing it and in contemplatively polishing his buttons. Then 
when the big steamer comes round he makes a public demonstra- 
tion on the pier, and devotes himself to representing the majesty 
of the law. For the rest, there is only the keeper of the wonder- 
ful shop where all things are sold, and the schoolmaster, and the 
smith—we do not often see him, but we hear the clink of his 
hammer—and a few farm labourers, men and women, who are 
cutting hay all day long, or milking the cows morning and evening. 
In the house with ourselves there is an ancient lady, whose 
reminiscences are all of Florence and other Italian towns; anda 
London doctor, who tells capital stories, has a fine memory for 
English and German poetry, and whose profession has made him 
a philosopher of the kindliest sort. 

Besides the little nest at Port Appin, the Captain has a house 
on the Island of Lismore—a house which is large enough to be 
spoken of asa mansion. Our arrangement gives us access to both 
these houses. In this way we get a delightful privilege of change, 
and are able to alternate between the mainland and the island— 
between comparative seclusion, that is, and solitude which is 
almost absolute. Lismore is a long, narrow island, eight miles in 
length by not much more than one in breadth, lying in the mouth 
of the Linnhe Loch, and between the Bay of Oban and the Sound 
of Mull. Its north-eastern extremity is nearly opposite the pier of 
Appin, and from that place there is a ferry across to the island. 
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In McCulloch’s time it was fertile and populous, and a great 
centre of illicit distillation. The fertility remains; but the popu- 
lation, as in so many other places in the Highlands, has been 
driven away. 

The ‘ Mountaineer’ steamer, coming down from Ballachulish 
on its way to Oban, calls at Port Appin about eleven in the fore- 
noon, and then runs along the shore of Lismore to Achnacroish, 
where a pier has been recently erected. Here we land, and start 
for Kilicheran, which is about three miles to the south-west. 
Some of our party are driven over in a light cart ; others prefer to 
walk, under the guidance of one of the Captain’s girls, a fair, bright 
creature, lithe and healthy, and graceful in every movement as a 
mountain roe. 

Readers of Mr. Black’s novel have always found it difficult to 
believe in his Princess of Thule. How much of his delightful 
Shiela he found on that wild coast at Loch Roag, who knows? 
But of this I am sure, with permission to use only the slenderest 
modicum of fancy, I could match his creation with my Princess 
of Morven. Wordsworth’s sketches of female character have often 
been compared, to his disparagement, with those of other and 
more erotic poets. He has, however, one little province of his 
own in which he is unapproachable. In half-a-dozen of his poems 
the same subject—the pure and unsophisticated virgin of the 
hills—is touched again and again, and always with a true and 
loving hand. In‘ The Triad’ we find it :— 


Lo! from pastimes virginal 
She hastens to the tents 
Of nature, and the lonely elements. 
Air sparkles round her with a dazzling sheen ; 
But mark her glowing cheek, her vesture green ! 


In ‘ The Phantom of Delight’ :— 


Steps of virgin-liberty ; 
A countenance in which did meet 
Sweet records, promises as sweet. 


And in one of the poems on ‘ Lucy’ the same idea is elaborated :— 


The floating clouds their state shall lend 
To her; for her the willow bend ; 

Nor shall she fail to see 

Even in the motions of the Storm 

Grace that shall mould the Maiden’s form 
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By silent sympathy. 
- The Stars of midnight shall be dear 
To her ; and she shall lean her ear 
In many a secret place 
Where Rivulets dance their wayward round, 
And beauty born of murmuring sound 
Shall pass into her face. 
And vital feelings of delight 
Shall rear her form to stately height, 
Her virgin bosom swell. 


But it is in ‘The Highland Girl’ especially that the picture is 
completed ; and it is in this poem that I find our Princess of 
Morven accurately sketched through almost every line :— 


Sweet Highland Girl, a very shower 
Of beauty is thy earthly dower ! 
Twice seven consenting years have shed 


Their utmost bounty on thy head. 
* * * * # 


Benignity and home-bred sense 
Ripening in perfect innocence. 

Here scattered like a random seed, 
Remote from men, thou dost not need 
The embarrassed look of shy distress, 
And maidenly shamefacedness : 

Thou wear’st upon thy forehead clear 
The freedom of a Mountaineer. 


With such a guide the walk was all too short. Turning her 
large dark eyes upon us with a sweet confidence and a high-bred 
self-possession, she led us along the lonely and undulating road. 
Although speaking Gaelic with fluency, her English was pure and 
of an educated tone. She told us the names of the hills, and 
gave us the Gaelic for the wild flowers which were so plentiful on 
every hand—the asphodel, the hyacinth, the meadow-sweet, the 
sea-pink, and the large ox-eye daisy. How was it, we said, that 
the flowers were so crowded in Lismore? Oh, Lismore was the 
great garden—Lios more; no wonder there should be flowers in a 
garden; and the land was very rich—so rich, that it was a shame 
indeed to have it all under grass, and not sown with grain as it 
was once. Long before the grain came, the island, she had been 
told, was covered with wood, though now you might not see a 
tree for miles. There was a saying in Gaelic—the English of it 
was, ‘You could drive a white horse into the dark forest at one 
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end of Lismore, and you would not ever see it again until it came 
out on the sea-shore at the other end;’ but now a white horse 
would never be out of sight. 

Soon after passing a little blue-eyed loch lying among grassy 
hollows, and thickly surrounded with tall reeds, we came to 
Kilicheran. The house stands in a grove of trees—the only one 
in the island. In front a lawn, which shows some signs of an 
ancient terrace, slopes down, broken by knolls, to the edge of the 
sea. On one side is a little stream. There are flowers and great 
dock-leaves upon its banks, and it might be far in the heart of 
the green country; but a few yards further on it will make a 
broad fall over the rocks and tumble right into the sea. On the 
shore is a romantic creek, where a small yacht and a boat or two 
are lying. Beyond, and not far from the shore, are two islands, 
where hosts of sea-birds build, and where seals may be caught. 
Their outlines are picturesque and rugged, and they are called 
in Gaelic the Island of the Peat and the Island of the Stone. 
Down on the shore there is only one small cottage, where Donald 
Black, the old boatman, lives. Donald is a broad, short-statured 
Highlander, with a large nose and a shrewd face. He tells us 
about the Catholics, who had a college in the beginning of the 
century in the house ; and of their bishop—Bishop John Chisholm 
—who sleeps in the little graveyard on the top of the hill. He 
remembers the Catholics well. That limekiln on the shore was 
theirs; and it was they who cut down that great piece of the 
cliff—they made a thousand pounds out of that. They were very 
good to the poor. He was not a Catholic himself, but he remem- 
bered hearing one of them preach in the small chapel one New 
Year’s Day, and he could still tell the text. It was a bad shore 
for boats. The former proprietor of the island lost all his boats; 
they were driven on the rocks one after the other. Ay, indeed, 
it was a terrible wind the night of the Tay Bridge disaster. There 
had been nothing like it since the last year of the last ‘ hunner’ 
(last century). He was in the house with his daughter and her 
children. He did not want to leave, but they pulled him through 
the window at the back and dragged him up the brae. The water 
was then sweeping clean over the house, and if they had opened 
the door it would have come in and washed the walls down. 
How old was he? Well, he was ‘eichty;’ but he didn’t know 
how much more. He supposed he must die soon, but he couldn’t 
just tell why. His bones were as strong as ever. He thought 
it must be something in his inside which would get worn out. 
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He did feel short of breath sometimes when he was going up the 
brae, but he had never had the rheumatism. He was free from 
that, no doubt, because of his having been from a lad ever in 
the salt water; and in the salt water, please God, he would 
remain till the end. 

Beside Kilicheran House the little chapel still stands with its 
belfry. It is but a few yards square. We went into it, and into 
the tiny graveyard where John Chisholm sleeps in his tomb over- 
grown with nettles and the wild carrot ; and then into the high- 
walled garden, where the bishop and his priests were wont to walk 
in the evening until the vesper-bell called them in to prayers. 
After that we climbed the high land behind the house—the 
highest point is only about four hundred feet—and then we saw 
that although Lismore has in itself neither glens nor mountains, . 
but only rolling pasture and two small lochs and a rocky coast, 
it is a place rarely to be matched as a vantage-ground for splendid 
prospect. The full-faced view which you get of Ben Cruachan, 
with its beautiful triple summit, is itself worth coming to 
Lismore to see; but, besides that, there is such a sweep of loch 
and mountain as cannot probably be equalled elsewhere in the 
Highlands, and which includes the Bay of Oban, Loch Etive, 
Loch Creran, Loch Leven, Ben Nevis, the hills of Morven and 
Mull, and the far-off Atlantic islands. 

In returning we drove along the whole length of the island 
and crossed by the ferry to Appin. Through the long drive in 
the clear twilight we were very silent, but in my mind Words- 
worth’s lines were ever recurring :-— 


Now thanks to Heaven! that of its grace 
Hath led me to this lonely place. 

Joy have I had; and going hence 

I bear away my recompence. 

Tn spots like these.it is we prize 

Our Memory, feel that she hath eyes : 
Then, why should I be loth to stir ? 

I feel this place was made for her ; 

To give new pleasure like the past, 
Continued long as life shall last. 

Nor am I loth, though pleased at heait, 
Sweet Highland girl! from thee to part. 


GEORGE MILNER. 
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Toads, Past and Present. 


T will surprise some people to learn that Great Britain regularly 
imports toads from Austria and elsewhere, carefully packed 
like shell-less plover’s eggs with moss in wooden boxes, and that 
they ‘fetch from 3/. to 41. per hundred.’ Those who know toads 
intimately will not, however, be surprised at that; for a toad has 
his good points—not in his person, inuced, for that is only dis- 
tinguished by a certain ‘ baggy squatness ’ of outline, said to have 
been intentionally enshrined by Milton in his famous description 
_of Satan, who 
‘Sat like a toad, squat at the ear of Eve.’ 


But in a greenhouse or a garden, other than that of Eden, the 
toad is as welcome as he is out of place in a drawing-room. Soli- 
tude and moisture are his elements. With these and gnats in 
abundance he will straddle in comfortable obesity to the end of his 
days. An American writer, Mr. Dudley Warner, has recorded his 
experience, that to keep beetles—‘ bugs’ he calls them—out of a 
melon patch, next to soot, which is blacker than the beetles, and 
so disgusts them into going away, the best thing in the world is a 
toad. The difficulty in keeping the toad on guard where you 
have placed him can be obviated by building a light fence all 
round him. Then, we are told, it is touching to observe the inti- 
mate relations which the toad at once establishes with the ‘ black 
bug,’ the ‘straddle bug,’ and the ‘ striped bug, the saddest of the 
year.’ Mr. Warner’s American toads seem, however, to have been 
more lively and ‘jumping’ than our English ones. In this country 
the great artifice of the toad in stalking an unwary gnat lies in its 
prolonged simulation of philosophic indifference to all earthly appe- 
tites. With the wisdom, and certainly with the ugliness, of Socrates, 
the toad appears to ponder upon the great inscrutable, and takes 
up his position, plunged in deep thought, a few inches from his 
quarry. A long silence succeeds, then—flap !—-there is one gnat 
less in the world, and again that mystic solemnity is drawn like a 
mask over the toad’s wrinkled and corrugated countenance. A quick 
eye might perhays have noticed some slight vibration of the air be- 
tween the insect and the toad ; but neither seemed to stir, and yet 
the gnat has gone, and the toad has swallowed it. For Providence 
has compensated the toad for his ugliness and his evil reputation 
by the gift of a patent reversible tongue, firmly fixed in front and 
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with the gummy free end pointing down his throat. This organ he 
fillips out suddenly and ‘nails’ his mosquito with scientific dexterity. 

This gift, however, which may be said to be the only merit 
of a modern toad, has been consistently ignored by the poets 
and others who have held their crooked mirrors up to nature 
from time to time. What is marvellous in nature has little 
attraction for the inspired poet unless it be also untrue. This 
is the grand secret of ‘ poesie.’ When Shakespeare lived to write, 
toads were a power in this country. They possessed the valu- 
able secret, since lost in great part, of getting sweltered venom 
under cold stones. For many years the semi-scientific public had 
learned to regard this story as an ignorant superstition, and the 
toad itself—at a distance—as a perfectly harmless and much 
maligned reptile. Real science, however, in the guise of the 
‘ Lancet,’ has come more or less to Shakespeare’s rescue ; for that 
journal last year discovered more suo that the venom of a toad 
‘injected beneath the skin of a dog ’—always some unhappy dog 
is the ‘ friend of man’ in his pursuit of science as of woodcocks— 
‘produces convulsions.’ When this piece of intelligence shall 
percolate into country districts it will be hailed with pleasure ; 
not that there they value Shakespeare more, but that they love 
toads less. The summary immolation of toads, whenever and 
wherever found, has long been the sacred privilege and pastime of 
the youthful rustic ; and the ‘ Lancet’s’ timely ‘ discovery’ will set 
the seal of scientific authority upon the act. 

It was not always necessary, however, to inject the toad’s venom 
beneath the skins of dogs to find out that it was tolerably powerful. 
A duke once loved a maiden of low degree. Her father and lover 
disapproved, but the magnanimous nobleman did not allow that 
unfortunate circumstance to embitter their relations as landlord 
and tenant. He invited them to a feast at the ducal mansion ; when 
they, not content apparently with all the special dishes he had pro- 
vided for them, foolishly ate a leaf (history does not state which 
took the larger portion) of rue that grew in the garden. Now, it 
unfortunately happened that a toad had burrowed under that iden- 
tical plant, and both of the men died during the afternoon. There 
could be no doubt about the matter. There was the plant, there 
were the dead men ; and when the rue, by the duke’s orders, was 
uprooted, the toad was found underneath and promptly immolated. 
The men were buried, and his Grace received much commendation 
for his discretion in divining the causa mortis. Whether the 
course of true love ran subsequently smooth is uncertain. At all 
events the duke never married the maiden. But the impartial 
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toad of those days did not confine itself to doing to death impedi- 
mental male relations. It could, and did, spit venom upon man 
and beast with discrimination and accuracy froma distance of many 
cubits. The cattle disease of the period, as well as those mysterious 
human deaths, which a modern jury would bring in as ‘ wilful murder 
against persons unknown,’ were generally understood to be the work 
of the hated batrachian. It would, indeed, not have been surpris- 
ing if the whole clan had been annihilated for their misdeeds. 
Still, it is some consolation to know that even in the rank 
hey-day of its venom the toad was sometimes over-matched. 
The astute spider of ancient times secreted an opposition poison 
so deadly that in single combat with the toad it invariably 
triumphed. His Grace the Duke of Bedford, we are told, was 
once taking his walk with divers gentlemen of his household, 
when they espied a spider and a toad struggling near a ‘ certaine 
plante.’ The duke was apparently not a practical botanist; but 
the toad was, and knew that the ‘ certaine plante’ was efficacious 
as an antidote to spiders’ venom. After each round it retired to 
eat a leaf and returned to the charge with longer and ‘ more 
manful’ leaps, His Grace thereupon ordered a certain honour- 
able gentleman to uproot the plant, which was speedily done. 
Then a marvel, wonderful to relate, came to pass. The toad, who 
had ‘ come up smiling’ for the fifteenth time, was bitten as usual 
by his agile antagonist, and, retreating for medicine, found it 
gone. Whereupon it gave itself up to despair, ‘ grew blacke, 
and burst asunder insomuch that all were astonished.’ How 
much it was necessary that the toad should burst asunder before 
the company were astonished is not stated. People were ap- 
parently not easily astonished in those days. Still they were 
practical; for a godly society of monks having observed a toad 
‘to take up his station’ upon the mouth of asleeping brother, 
‘and knowing that to arouse him was certain death, but to leave 
the animal there was worse,’ carried the sleeper carefully into a 
corner of the room where there was a spider’s web. Guessing at 
once what was required of her, the spider spun her thread down- 
wards and promptly burst the toad. The sensation of the im- 
perilled ecclesiastic must then have been enviable. Spiders, 
however, soon degenerated. A philosopher of an inquiring mind 
shut up a toad and some spiders in a glass, At first, indeed, the 
spiders commenced ‘ without resistance to sit upon his head,’ but 
later ‘upon advantage, he swallowed them down, and that in a 
few hours, to the number of seven.’ It is humiliating to confess 
that nowadays toads eat spiders with business-like regularity, 
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and look as healthy as toads can. Sometimes they eat nothing 


and grow stout onit. A young toadling once hibernated within the - 


empty rose of a large watering-pot. When spring arrived, it was 
much exercised in mind by a cork which the ingenuity of juvenile 
malice had thrust into the entrance. When, later on, the obstacle 
was removed, the golden moment had passed and the toad was 
found to be too stout to get out. When last seen as a two-year-old, 
it seemed a little cramped for room, but by no means impatient. 

Patience, indeed, would appear to be the toad’s only good qua- 
lity, unless, indeed, want of beauty, as in those novels of ‘a good 
moral tendency,’ can be magnified into a cardinal virtue. With 
philosophic equanimity the toad will creep head first into a hole, 
and then, reversing its engines with great difficulty and much 
asthmatic puffing, turn round and gaze out upon the world with 
the imperturbable visage of Herodotus’ prince, who ‘ would have 
been handed down to posterity as the wisest of men if he had not 
lain on his back and gesticulated in an unseemly manner with his 
legs.’ The toad never gesticulates with its legs, but continues to 
peer solemnly out of the hole until the gardener fills it up with 
a spadeful of earth. The gardener says it is good for toads to be 
buried for fifty years. Nor, if the ordinary estimates of batrachian 
longevity are to be trusted, would the toad miss that half-century 
of retirement from business. Mr. Arscott, of Devonshire, has 
recorded how, as a boy, he became acquainted with a toad which his 
father had for many years noticed haunting the steps of his father’s 
front door. From the first this particular toad had been remark- 
able for its patriarchal dimensions, and when, after thirty years, 
Mr. Arscott undertook to tame the creature, it responded to his 
approaches with all the effusion of youthful confidence, and after 
having haunted the front-door steps for three generations, became 
at last a welcome guest at the supper-table, and ate maggots. 

But it is childish to calculate a toad’sage by human generations 
or by centuries 4.D. Long before the days of Noah’s great-grand- 
father’s predecessors, toads, we are told, used to seat themselves, for 
purposes known only to themselves, in the plastic sediment of the 
antediluvian past. There, oblivious of the world, they remained, 
while the sediment became sandstone, and geological periods came 
and went, each dragging on its endless tale of years. Through their 
stone walls perchance the toads speculated upon the lapping and 
murmuring sound of those waters that drewned the earth, and the 
clinking of mallet and chisel upon that useless tower of old, and 
listened with solemn wonder to the strange outcry that followed the 
confusion of the workmen’s tongues. Then a long silence, gilded 
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with the distant recollection of the flavour of those plump 
palzozoic mosquitoes that used to settle upon the sedimentary 
deposits into which the toad was surely but slowly sinking. Once 
more the silence is broken by the distant sound of human tools 
and voices. Nearer and nearer they approach until, at last, the 
toad’s prison is burst open, and, with its blear eyes dazzled by a 
flood of nineteenth century daylight, the toad gazes dreamily 
upon the wondering face of Silas Browne, of Liverpool, quarry- 
man. Then he crawls forth laboriously, and ‘nails’ the house- 
fly of civilisation with a relish that would almost seem to imply a 
previous acquaintance with the insect. He is agile, too, con- 
sidering his age. But the agility of a toad is not to be compared 
with that of a quarryman, who knows a scientific gentleman ‘as 
pays well for fossuls and cur’osities.’ Then the toad and frag- 
ments of his prison are enveloped together in a red handkerchief, 
and subsequently displayed to the ecstatic eyes of the representa- 
tive of science, who takes down Browne’s ‘ ocular evidence’ with 
circumstantial accuracy, though, as he naively remarks, ‘ corrobora-~ 
tive testimony is hardly necessary,’ for the cavity in the stone 
could not have fitted the toad better, ‘if it had been made to 
measure. Whereat Silas Browne glances uneasily round the 
room. Then he pockets his money, picks up his fur cap from 
under the chair, and departs. The man of science has been to 
London, reads an address to the Royal Society for Scientific In- 
vestigation of Impossible Phenomena, illustrated with diagrams 
of a coal mine, sections of geological strata, plaster casts of toad~ 
holes, fragments of the genuine toad-hole, and the antediluvian 
toad himself surveying the audience through his glass prison, 
like Solomon in a greenhouse. Then the man of science carries 
out, for the good of mankind, a series of instructive experiments. 
He buries a number of toads, for the good of mankind, under- 
ground in stone prisons with glass fronts; digs them up at the 
end of a year. He finds some of the toads dead others still 
alive, though ‘much emaciated.’ He reads another lecture to 
the R.S.F.S.1.0.1.P., and again buries the toads. At the end of 
another year all the toads are dead and shrivelled up, and he 
reads no more lectures. It would not be for the good of mankind 
to do so; but somehow of late years the market price of a toad in 
a coal mine has fallen off considerably, which is perhaps only one 
more instance of the degeneracy of the modern toad. 

They were once invaluable in many respects. Fortune-tellers 
were helpless without fried toads. A witch’s incantation was 
obviously incomplete unless ‘Paddock’ (the familiar name of the 
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reptile) called. An ointment of toad’s fat gave immense muscu- 
lar strength if applied to the body at the moment of conjunction 
of certain favourable planets. A cubic inch of dried toad worn 
round the neck on a string was an infallible antidote against many 
diseases of the body and mind; and a powdered toad, swallowed 
in spoonfuls, formed a love philtre irresistible by the most obdu- 
rate swain, perhaps because the nature of the medicine was such 
as to compel him to throw up his previous engagements. The 
common or garden toad of the present day must, indeed, admit 
with sorrow that virtue has gone out of him, Batrachian 
powders would only make a modern misogynist very ill; and 
ordinary toads shrivel up to such an extent that the happy effects 
of a solid cubic inch of dried toad are unattainable. Even the 
priceless jewel that each toad used to carry in his head, in order, 
out of pure toadish spite, to prevent human beings from find- 
ing him, is not easily discovered now-a-days. Nature is more 
niggardly of diamonds than she used to be, and the supply of 
precious stones for the toads’ heads has therefore run short. In 
Sir Thomas Browne’s days they were abundant enough, being 
‘ often to be met with in toads, at least by the induration of their 
cranies,’ and, though fewer in number than the ‘ toadstones’ found 
in the earth, were valuable enough, ‘ and in substance not unlike 
the stones in crabs’ heads.’ As far as at this distance of time 
we can recollect, the results of childhood’s scientific investigations 
for the pearl of great price in a toad’s ‘crany ’ produced a decided 
opinion that a toad’s head was partly full of water and partly 
empty. Doubtless the vinegar aspect of that toad—for his male- 
volent expression haunts us still—dissolved his pearl. Or it may 
be that the race has suffered from hereditary water on the brain to 
such an extent that not only is there no stone in the cerebellum, 
but not even any cerebellum—nothing but water. One inquiring 
naturalist has stated that this water has an acid taste, It is to be 
hoped that he became aware of that valuable fact by accident. 
There is another kind of English toad distinguished from the 
‘common’ or ‘garden’ toad (Bufo vulgaris) by its title, the 
‘ Natter-jack ’ toad, by its comparative rarity, its superior agility, 
and a yellow stripe down its back. But these are poor substi- 
tutes for the venomous, medicinal, jewelled, and immortal toad of 
poets, philosophers, and men of scjence of the last generation, 
Their toad exists no longer, E. Kay Roprtnson, 
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In the Carquinez Woods. 


CHAPTER IX. 


OR the first time in her life Teresa lost her presence of mind 
in an emergency. She could only sit staring at the helpless 
man, searcely conscious of his condition, her mind filled with a 
sudden prophetic intuition of the significance of his last words. 
In the light of that new revelation she looked into his pale haggard 
face for some resemblance to Low, but in vain. Yet her swift 
feminine instinct met the objection. ‘It’s the mother’s blood 
that would show,’ she murmured, ‘ not this man’s.’ 

Recovering herself, she began to chafe his hands and temples 
and moistened his lips with the spirit. When his respiration 
returned with a faint colour to his cheeks, she pressed his hand 
eagerly and leaned over him. 

‘ Are you sure?’ she asked. 

‘Of what?’ he whispered faintly. 

‘That Low is really your son?’ 

‘ Who said so?’ he asked opening his round eyes upon her. 

‘You did yourself a moment ago,’ she said quickly. ‘ Don’t 
you remember ?’ , 

‘Did I?’ 

‘You did. Is it not so?’ 

He smiled faintly. ‘I reckon.’ 

She held her breath in expectation. But only the ludicrous- 
ness of the discovery seemed paramount to his weakened facul- 
ties. ‘Isn’t it just about the ridiculousest thing all round?’ 
he said with a feeble chuckle. ‘First you nearly kill me before 
you know I am Low’s father. Then I’m just spoilin’ to kill him 
before I know he’s my son; then that god-forsaken fool Jack Brace 
mistakes you for Nellie, and Nellie for you. Ain’t it just the 
biggest thing for the boys to get hold of? But we must keep 
it dark until after I marry Nellie, don’t you see. Then we’ll 
have a good time all round, and I’ll stand the drinks. Think 
of it, Teresha! You don’ no me,I do’ no you, nobody knowsh 
anybody elsh. I try kill Lo’. Lo’ wants kill Nellie. No thash 
no ri’;’ but the potent liquor, overtaking his exhausted senses, 
thickened, impeded, and at last stopped his speech. His head 
slipped to her shoulder and he beceme once more unconscious, 
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Teresa breathed again. In that brief moment she had aban- 
doned herself to a wild inspiration of hope which she could scarcely 
define. Not that it was entirely a wild inspiration; she tried to 
reason calmly. What if she revealed the truth to him? What if 
she told the wretched man before her that she had deceived him 
—that she had overheard his conversation with Brace—that she 
had stolen Brace’s horse to bring Low warning—that, failing to 
find Low in his accustomed haunts, or at the camp-fire, she had 
left a note for him pinned to the herbarium, imploring him to 
fly with his companion from the danger that was coming, and that 
remaining on watch she had seen them both—Brace and Dunn— 
approaching, and had prepared to meet them at the cabin? 
Would this miserable and maddened man understand her self- 
abnegation ? would he forgive Low and Nellie ?—she did not ask 
for herself. Or would the revelation turn his brain, if it did not 
kill him outright? She looked at the sunken orbits of his eyes 
and hectic on his cheek and shuddered. 

Why was this added to the agony she already suffered? She 
had been willing to stand between them with her life, her liberty, 
and even—the hot blood dyed her cheek at the thought—with the 
added shame of being thought the cast-off mistress of that man’s 
son. Yet all this she had taken upon herself in expiation of 
something—she knew not clearly what; no, for nothing—only 
for him. And yet this very situation offered her that gleam of 
hope which had thrilled her; a hope so wild in its improbability, 
so degrading in its possibility, that at first she knew not whether 
despair was not preferable to its shame. And yet was it unrea- 
sonable? She was no longer passionate; she would be calm and 
think it out fairly. 

She would-go to Low at once. She would find him some- 
where ; and even if with that girl, what mattered? and she would 
tell him all. When he knew that the life and death of his father 
lay in the scale, would he let his brief foolish passion for Nellie 
stand in the way? Even if he were not influenced by filial affec- 
tion or mere compassion, would his pride let him stoop to a rivalry 
with the man who had deserted his youth ? Could he take Dunn’s 
promised bride, who must have coquetted with him’ to have 
brought him to this miserable plight ? Was this like the calm 
proud young god she knew? Yet she had an uneasy instinct that 
calm proud young gods and goddesses did things like this, and 
felt the weakness of her reasoning flush her own conscious cheek. 

‘Teresa !’ 
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She started. Dunn was awake and was gazing at her curiously. 

‘I was reckoning it was only the square thing for Low to stop 
this promiscuous picnicking here and marry you out and out.’ 

‘ Marry me!’ said Teresa in a voice that with all her efforts 
she could not make cynical. 

‘Yes,’ he repeated, ‘after I’ve married Nellie; tote you down 
to San Angeles, and there take my name like a man, and give it 
to you. Nobody’ll ask after Teresa, sure—you bet your life, 
And if they do, and he can’t stop their jaw, just you call on the 
old man. It’s mighty queer, ain’t it, Teresa, to think of your 
being my daughter-in-law ?’ 

It seemed here as if he was about to lapse again into uncon- 
sciousness over the purely ludicrous aspect of the subject, but he 
haply recovered his seriousness, ‘ He’ll have as much money from 
me as he wants to go into business with. What’s his line of 
business, Teresa?’ asked this prospective father-in-law in a large 
liberal way. 

‘He is a botanist !’ said Teresa with a sudden childish anima- 
tion that seemed to keep up the grim humour of the paternal sug- 
gestion, ‘and oh! he is too poor to buy books. I sent for one or two 
for him myself the other day ’—she hesitated—‘ it was all the money 
I had, but it wasn’t enough for him to go on with his studies.’ 

Dunn looked at her sparkling eyes and glowing cheeks, and 
became thoughtful. ‘Curson must have been a d—d fool,’ he 
said finally. 

Teresa remained silent. She was beginning to be impatient 
and uneasy, fearing some mischance that might delay her dreaded 
yet longed-for meeting with Low. Yet she could not leave this 
sick and exhausted man, his father, now bound to her by more 
than mere humanity. 

‘ Couldn’t you manage,’ she said gently, ‘to lean on me a few 
steps further until I could bring you to a cooler spot and nearer 
assistance ?’ 

He nodded. She lifted him almost like a child to his feet 
A spasm of pain passed over his face. ‘ How far is it?’ he asked. 

‘ Not more than ten minutes,’ she replied. 

‘I can make a spurt for that time,’ he said coolly, and began 
to walk slowly but steadily on, Only his face, which was white 
and set, and the convulsive grip of his hand on her arm betrayed 
the effort. At the end of ten minutes she stopped. They stood 
before the splintered, lightning-scarred shaft in the opening of 
the woods where Jow had built her first camp fire, She carefully 
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picked up the herbarium, but her quick eye had already detected 
in the distance, before she had allowed Dunn to enter the opening 
with her, that her note was gone. Low had been there before 
them ; he had been warned, as his absence from the cabin showed ; 
he would not return there. They were free from interruption— 
but where had he gone ? 

The sick man drew a long breath of relief as she seated him in 
the clover-grown hollow where she had slept the second night of 
her stay. ‘It’s cooler than those cursed woods,’ he said. ‘I 
suppose it’s because it’s a little like a grave. What are you 
going to do now?’ he added, as she brought a cup of water and 
placed it at his side. 

‘I am going to leave you here for a little while,’ she said 
cheerfully, but with a pale face and nervous hands. ‘I’m going 
to leave you while I seek Low.’ 

The sick man raised his head, ‘I’m good for a spurt, Teresa, 
like that I’ve just got through, but I don’t think I’m up to a 
family party. Couldn’t you issue cards later on?’ 

‘ You don’t understand,’ she said. ‘I’m going to get Low to 
send some one of your friends to you here. I don’t think he'll be- 
grudge leaving her a moment for that,’ she added to herself bitterly. 

‘What’s that you’re saying?’ he queried with the nervous 
quickness of an invalid. 

‘Nothing—but that I’m going now.’ She turned her face 
aside to hide her moistened eyes. ‘Wish me good luck, won’t 
you?’ she asked half sadly, half pettishly. 

‘Come here !’ 

She came and bent over him. He suddenly raised his hands, 
and, drawing her face down to his own, kissed her forehead. 

‘Give that to him,’ he whispered, ‘ from me.’ 

She turned and fled, happily for her sentiment, not hearing 
the feeble laugh that followed, as Dunn, in sheer imbecility, again 
referred to the extravagant ludicrousness of the situation. ‘It is 
about the biggest thing in the way of a sell all round,’ he re- 
peated, lying on his back, confidentially to the speck of smoke- 
obscured sky above him, He pictured himself repeating it, not 
to Nellie—her severe propriety might at last overlook the fact but 
not tolerate the joke—but to her father! It would be just one of 
those characteristic Californian jokes Father Wynne would admire.’ 

To his exhaustion fever presently succeeded, and he began to 
grow restless. The heat too seemed to invade his retreat, and 
from time to time the little patch of blue sky was totally obscured 
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by clouds of smoke. He amused himself with watching a lizard 
who was investigating a folded piece of paper whose elasticity 
gave the little creature lively apprehensions of its vitality. At 
last he could stand the stillness of his retreat and his supine 
position no longer, and rolled himself out of the bed of leaves 
that Teresa had so carefully prepared for him. He rose to his 
feet stiff and sore, and supporting himself by the nearest tree, 
moved a few steps from the dead ashes of the camp fire. The 
movement frightened the lizard, who abandoned the paper and fled. 
With a satirical recollection of Brace and his ‘ ridiculous’ discovery 
through the medium of this animal, he stooped and picked up the 
paper. ‘ Like as not,’ he said to himself with grim irony, ‘ these 
yer lizards are in the discovery business. P’r’aps this may lead to 
another mystery,’ and he began to unfold the paper with a smile. 
But the smile ceased as his eye suddenly caught his own name. 

A dozen lines were written in pencil on what seemed to be a 
blank leaf originally torn from some book. He trembled so that 
he was obliged to sit down to read these words :— 


‘When you get this, keep away from the woods. Dunn and 
another man are in deadly pursuit of you and your companion. 
I overheard their plan to surprise you in our cabin. Don’t go 
there, and I will delay them and put them off the scent. Don’t 
mind me. God bless you, and if you never see me again think 
sometimes of TERESA.” 


His trembling ceased, he did not start, but rose in an abstracted 
way, and made a few deliberate steps in the direction Teresa had 
gone. Even then he was so confused that he was obliged to refer 
to the paper again, but with so little effect that he could only 
repeat the last words, ‘think sometimes of Teresa.’ He was 
conscious that this was not all; he had a full conviction of being 
deceived, and knew that he held the proof in his hand, but he could 
not formulate it beyond that sentence. ‘ Teresa ’—yes, he would 
think of her. She would explain it. And here she was returning. 

In that brief interval her face and manner had again changed. 
She was pale and quite breathless. She cast a swift glance at 
Dunn and the paper he mechanically held out, walked up to him, 
and tore it from his hand. 

* Well,’ she said hoarsely, ‘ what are you going to do about it ?’ 

He attempted to speak, but his voice failed him. Even then 
he was conscious that if he had spoken he would have only 
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repeated, ‘ think sometimes of Teresa.’ He looked longingly but 
helplessly at the spot where she had thrown the paper, as if it 
contained his unuttered words. 

‘Yes,’ she went on to herself, as if he was a mute, indifferent 
spectator; ‘yes, they’re gone. That endsit all. The game’s played 
out. Well!’ suddenly turning upon him, ‘now you know it all. 
Your Nellie was here with him, and is with him now. Do you 
hear? Make the most of it; you’ve lost them—but here I am.’ 

‘Yes,’ he said eagerly, ‘ yes, Teresa.’ 

She stopped, stared at him, then taking him by the hand led 
him like a child back to his couch. ‘Well,’ she said, in half- 
savage explanation, ‘I told you the truth when I said the girl 
wasn’t at the cabin last night, and that I didn’t know her. What 
are you glowerin’ at? No! I haven’t lied to you, I swear to God, 
except in one thing. Do you know what that was? To save him 
I took upon me a shame I don’t deserve. I let you think I was 
his mistress. You think so now, don’t you? Well, before God 
to-day—and He may take me when He likes—I’m no more to 
him than a sister! I reckon your Nellie can’t say as much.’ 

She turned away, and with the quick, impatient stride of some 
caged animal, made the narrow circuit of the opening, stopping a 
moment mechanically before the sick man, and again, without 
looking at him, continuing her -aonotonous round. The heat had 
become excessive, but she held her shawl with both hands drawn 
tightly over her shoulders. Suddenly a wood-duck darted out of 
the covert blindly into the opening, struck against the blasted 
trunk, fell half-stunned near her feet, and then recovering, 
fluttered away. She had scarcely completed another circuit before 
the irruption was followed by a whirring bevy of quail, a flight of 
jays, and a sudden tumult of wings swept through the wood like 
a tornado. She turned inquiringly to Dunn, who had risen to his 
feet, but the next moment she caught convulsively at his wrist ; 
a wolf had just dashed through the under-brush not a dozen yards 
away, and on either side of them they could hear the scamper and 
rustle of hurrying feet like the outburst of a summer shower. A 
cold wind arose from the opposite direction as if to contest this 
wild exodus, but it was followed by a blast of sickening heat. 
Teresa sank at Dunn’s feet in an agony of terror. 

‘Don’t let them touch me!’ she gasped ; ‘keep them off! Tell 
me, for God’s sake, what has happened! ”- 

He laid his hand firmly on her arm and lifted her in his turn to 
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her feet like a child. In that supreme moment of physical danger, 

his strength, reason, and manhood returned in their plenitude of 

power. He pointed coolly to the trail she had quitted, and said: 
‘The Carquinez Woods are on fire!’ 


CHAPTER X. 


THE nest of the tuneful Burnhams, although in the suburbs of 
Indian Spring, was not in ordinary weather and seasons hidden 
from the Jonging eyes of the youth of that settlement. That 
night, however, it was veiled in the smoke that encompassed the 
great highway leading to Excelsior. It is presumed that the 
Burnham brood had long since folded their wings, for there was no 
sign of life nor movement in the house as a rapidly-driven horse 
and buggy pulled up before it. Fortunately, the paternal Burn- 
ham was an early bird, in the habit of picking up the first stirring 
mining worm, anda resounding knock brought him half-dressed to 
the street door. He was startled at seeing Father Wynne before 
‘him, a trifle flushed and abstracted. 

‘Ah ha! up betimes, I see, and ready. No sluggards here— 
ha, ha!’ he said heartily, slamming the door behind him, and by 
a series of pokes in the ribs genially backing his host into his own 
sitting-room. ‘I’m up, too, and am here to see Nellie. She’s 
here, eh—of course?’ he added, darting a quick look at Burnham. 

But Mr. Burnham was one of those large liberal Western 
husbands who classified his household under the general title of 
‘woman folk,’ for the integers of which he was not responsible. 
He hesitated, and then propounded over the balusters to the upper 
story the direct query— 

‘You don’t happen to have Nellie Wynne up there, do ye? 

There was an interval of inquiry proceeding from half a dozen 
reluctant throats, more or less cottony and muffled, in those various 
degrees of grievance and mental distress, which indicate too early 
roused young womanhood. The eventual reply seemed to be 
affirmative, albeit accompanied with a suppressed giggle, as if the 

‘young lady had just been discovered as an answer to an amusing 
conundrum. 

‘ All right,’ said Wynne, with an apparent accession of boister- 
ous geniality. ‘Tell her I must see her, and I’ve only got a few 
minutes to spare. Tell her to slip on anything and come down; 
there’s no one here but myself, and I’ve shut the front door on 
Brother Burnham, Ha, ha!’ and suiting the action to the word, 
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he acttially bundled the admiring Brother Burnham out on his own 
doorstep. There was a light pattering on the staircase, and Nellie 
Wynne, pink with sleep, very tall, very slim, hastily draped in a 
white counterpane with a blue border and a general classic sug- 
gestion, slipped into the parlour. At the same moment her father 
shut the door behind her, placed one hand on the knob, and with 
the other seized her wrist. 

‘Where were you yesterday ?’ he asked. 

Nellie looked at him, shrugged her shoulders, and said, ‘ Here.’ 

‘You were in the Carquinez Woods with Low Dorman; you 
went there in disguise; you’ve met him there before. He is 
your clandestine lover; you have taken pledges of affection from 
him; you have P 

‘Stop!’ she said. 

He stopped. 

‘ Did he tell you this?’ she asked with an expression of disdain. 

‘No; I overheard it. Dunn and Brace were at the house 
waiting for you. When the coach did not bring you, I went to the 
office to inquire. As I left our door I thought I saw somebody listen- 
ing at the parlour windows. It was only a drunken Mexican mule- 
teer leaning against the house, but if he heard nothing J did. Nellie, 
I heard Brace tell Dunn that he had tracked you in your disguise 
to the woods—do you hear ?—that when you pretended to be here 
with the girls you were with Low—alone ; that you wear a ring that 
Low got of a trader here ; that there wasa cabin in the woods , 

‘Stop!’ she repeated. 

Wynne again paused. 

‘And what did you do?’ she asked. 

‘I heard they were starting down there to surprise you and him 
together, and I harnessed up and got ahead of them in my buggy.’ 
‘And found me here,’ she said, looking full into his eyes, 

He understood her and returned the look. He recognised 
the full importance of the culminating fact conveyed in her words, 
and was obliged to content himself with its logical and worldly 
significance. It was too late now to take her to task for mere 
filial disobedience ; they must become allies. 

‘Yes,’ he said hurriedly; ‘ but if you value your reputation, if 
you wish to silence both these men, answer mé fully.’ 

‘Go on,’ she said. 

‘Did you go to the cabin in the woods yesterday ?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Did you ever go there with Low?’ 

‘No; I do not know even whete it is.’ 
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Wynne felt that she was telling the truth. Nellie knew it; 
but as she would have been equally satisfied with an equally 
efficacious falsehood, her face remained unchanged. 

‘ And when did he leave you?’ 

‘ At nine o’clock, here. He went to the hotel.’ 

‘ He saved his life, then, for Dunn is on his way to the woods 
to kill him.’ 

The jeopardy of her lover did not seem to affect the young girl 
with alarm, although her eyes betrayed some interest. 

‘Then Dunn has gone to the Woods ?’ she said thoughtfally. 

‘ He has,’ replied Wynne. 

‘Is that all?’ she asked. 

‘I want to know what you are going to do?’ 

‘I was going back to bed.’ 

‘ This is-no time for trifling, girl.’ 

‘I should think not,’ she said with a yawn ; ‘ it’s too early, or 
too late.’ 

Wynne grasped her wrist more tightly. ‘Hear me! Put 
whatever face you like on this affair, you are compromised—and 
compromised with a man you can’t marry.’ 

‘I don’t know that I ever wanted to marry Low, if you mean 
him,’ she said quietly. 

‘And Dunn wouldn’t marry you now.’ 

‘I’m not so sure of that either.’ 

‘Nellie,’ said Wynne excitedly, ‘do you want to drive me 
mad? Have you nothing to say—nothing to suggest ?’ 

‘Oh, you want me to help you, do you? Why didn’t you say 
that first ? Well, go and bring Dunn here.’ 

. ‘Are you mad? Theman has gone already in pursuit of your 
lover, believing you with him.’ 

‘Then he will the more readily come and talk. with me 
without him. Will you take the invitation—yes or no?’ 

‘Yes, but ? 

‘Enough. On your way there you will stop at the hotel and 
give Low a letter from me.’ 

‘ Nellie !’ 

‘You shall read it, of course,’ she said scornfully, ‘for it. will 
be your text for the conversation you will have with him. Will 
you please take your hand from the lock and open the door ?’ 

Wynne mechanically opened the door. The young girl flew 
upstairs. In a very few moments she returned with two notes; 
one contained a few lines of formal invitation to Dunn, the other 
read as follows :— 
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‘Dear Mr. Dorman,—My father will tell you how deeply I 
regret that our recent botanical excursions in the Carquinez Woods 
have been a source of serious misapprehensions to those who had 
a claim to my consideration, and that I shall be obliged to discon- 
tinue them for the future. At the same time he wishes me to 
express my gratitude for your valuable instruction and assistance 
in that pleasing study, even though approaching events may 
compel me to relinquish it for other duties. May I beg you to 
accept the enclosed ring as a slight recognition of my obligations 


to you. ‘Your grateful pupil, 


‘NELLIE WYNNE.’ 


When he had finished reading the letter, she handed him a 
ring, which he took mechanically. He raised his eyes to hers 
with perfectly genuine admiration. ‘ You're a good girl, Nellie,’ 
he said, and, in a moment of parental forgetfulness, unconsciously 
advanced his lips towards her cheek. But she drew back in time 
to recall him to a sense of that human weakness. 

‘I suppose I'll have time for a nap yet,’ she said, as a gentle hint 
to her embarrassed parent. He nodded and turned towards the door. 

‘If I were you,’ she continued, repressing a yawn, ‘ I’d manage 
* to be seen on good terms with Low at the hotel; so perhaps you 
need not give the letter to him until the last thing. Good-bye.’ 

The sitting-room door opened and closed behind her as she 
slipped upstairs, and her father, without the formality of leave- 
taking, quietly let himself out by the front door. 

When he drove into the high road again, however, an over- 
looked possibility threatened for a moment to indefinitely post- 
pone his amiable intentions regarding Low. The hotel was at 
the further end of the settlement towards the Carquinez Woods, 
and as Wynne had nearly reached it, he was recalled to himself 
by the sounds of hoofs and wheels rapidly approaching from the 
direction of the Excelsior turnpike. Wynne made no doubt it 
was the Sheriff and Brace. To avoid recognition at that moment, 
he whipped up his horse, intending to keep the lead until he 
could turn into the first cross road. But the coming travellers 
had the fleetest horse, and finding it impossible to distance them, 
he drove close to the ditch, pulling up suddenly as the strange 
vehicle was abreast of him, and forcing them to pass him at full 
speed, with the result already chronicled. When they had 
vanished’in the darkness, Mr. Wynne, with a heart overflowing 
with Christian thankfulness and universal benevolence, wheeled 
round and drove back to the hotel he had already passed. To 
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pull up at the verandah with a stentorian shout, to thump 
loudly at the deserted bar, to hilariously beat the panels of the 
landlord’s door, and commit a jocose assault and battery upon 
that half-dressed and half-awakened man, was eminently charac~ 
teristic of Wynne, and part of his amiable plans that morning. 

‘Something to wash this wood smoke from my throat, Brother 
Carter, and about as much again to prop open your eyes,’ he 
said, dragging Carter before the bar, ‘and glasses round for as 
many of the boys as are up and stirring after a hard-working 
Christian’s rest! How goes the honest publican’s trade, and also 
who have we here ?’ 

‘Thar’s Judge Robinson and two lawyers from Sacramento, 
Dick Curson over from Yolo,’ said Carter, ‘and that ar young 
Injin yarb doctor from the Carquinez Woods. I reckon he’s jist 
up—lI noticed a light under his door as I passed.’ 

‘He’s my man for a friendly chat before breakfast,’ said 
Wynne. ‘You needn’t come up. I'll find the way. I don’t 
want a light; I reckon my eyes ain’t as bright nor as young as 
his, but they'll see almost as far in the dark—he! he!’ And, 
nodding to Brother Carter, he strode along the passage, and with 
no other introduction than a playful and preliminary ‘ Boo!’ 
burst into one of the rooms. Low, who by the light of a single - 
candle was bending over the plates of a large quarto, merely raised 
his eyes and looked at the intruder. The young man’s natural 
imperturbability, always exasperating to Wynne, seemed accentu- 
ated that morning by contrast with his own overacted animation. 

‘ Ah, ha !—wasting the midnight oil instead of imbibing the 
morning dews,’ said Father Wynne archly, illustrating his 
metaphor with a movement of his hand to his lips. ‘What 
have we here?’ 

‘An anonymous gift,’ replied Low simply, recognising the 
father of Nellie by rising from his chair. ‘It’s a volume I’ve 
longed to possess, but never could afford to buy. I cannot 
imagine who sent it to me.’ 

Wynne was for a moment startled by the thought that this 
recipient of valuable gifts might have influential friends. But a 
glance at the bare room, which looked like a camp, and the strange 
unconventional garb of its occupant, restored his former con- 
victions. There might be a promise of intelligence, but scarcely 
of prosperity, in the figure before him. 

‘Ah! We must not forget that we are watched over in the 
night season,’ he said, laying his hand on Low’s shoulder, with an 
illustration of celestial guardianship that would have been impious 
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but for its palpable grotesqueness, ‘ No, sir, we know not what a 
day may bring forth.’ 

Unfortunately, Low’s practical mind did not go beyond a mere 
human interpretation. It was enough, however, to put a new 
light in his eye and a faint colour in his cheek. 

‘ Could it have been Miss Nellie?’ he asked, with half-boyish 
hesitation. 

Mr. Wynne was too much of a Christian not to bow before 
what appeared to him the purely providential interposition of this 
suggestion. Seizing it and Low at the same moment, he playfully 
forced him down again in his chair. 

‘Ah, you rascal!’ he said, with infinite archness; ‘ that’s 
your game, is it? You want to trap poor Father Wynne. You 
want to make him say “ No.” You want to tempt him to commit 
himself. No, sir !—never, sir !—no, no!’ 

Firmly convinced that the present was Nellie’s, and that ws 
father only good-humouredly guessed it, the young man’s simple, 
truthful nature was embarrassed. He longed to express his 
gratitude, but feared to betray the young girl’s trust. The 
Reverend Mr. Wynne speedily relieved his mind. 

‘No,’ he continued, bestriding a chair, and familiarly confront- 
ing Low over its back. ‘No, sir—no! And you want me to say 
“No,” don’t you, regarding the little walks of Nellie and a certain 
young man in the Carquinez Woods ?—ha, ha! You’d like me to 
say that I knew nothing of the botanisings, and the herb collect- 
ings, and the picnicings there—he, he!—you sly dog! Perhaps 
you'd like to tempt Father Wynne further, and make him swear 
he knows nothing of his daughter’s disguising herself in a duster 
and meeting another young man—isn’t it another young man? — 
all alone,eh ? Perhaps you want poor old Father Wynne to say No. 
No, sir, nothing of the kind ever occurred. Ah, you young rascal !’ 

Slightly troubled, in spite of Wynne’s hearty manner, Low, with 
his usual directness, however, said, ‘I do not want anyone to deny 
that I have seen Miss Nellie.’ 

‘Certainly, certainly,’ said Wynne, abandoning his method, 
considerably disconcerted by Low’s simplicity, and a certain natural 
reserve that shook off his familiarity. ‘ Certainly it’s a noble 
thing to be able to put your hand on your heart and say to the 
world, “ Come on, all of you! Observe me; I have nothing to 
conceal. I walk with Miss Wynne in the woods as her instructor— 
her teacher, in fact. We cull a flower here and there ; we pluck a 
herb fresh from the hands of the Creator. We look, so to speak, 
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from Nature to Nature’s God.” Yes, my young friend, we should 
be the first to repel the foul calumny that could misinterpret our 
most innocent actions.’ 

‘Calumny?’ repeated Low, starting to his feet. ‘What 
calumny ?’ 

‘My friend, my noble young friend, I recognise your indig- 
. nation. I know your worth. When I said to Nellie, my only 
child, my perhaps too simple offspring—a mere wildflower like 
yourself—when I said to her, “ Go, my child, walk in the woods 
with this young man hand in hand. Let him instruct you from 
the humblest roots, for he has trodden in the ways of the Almighty. 
Gather wisdom from his lips, and knowledge from his simple 
woodman’s craft. Make, in fact, a collection not only of herbs, 
but of moral axioms and experience,”—I knew I could trust you, 
and, trusting you, my young friend, I felt I could trust the world. 
Perhaps I was weak, foolish. But I thought only of her welfare. 
I even recall how, that to preserve the purity of her garments, I 
bade her don a simple duster ; that to secure her from the trifling 
companionship of others, I bade her keep her own counsel, and 
seek you at seasons known but to yourselves.’ 

‘But ... did Nellie. . . understand you ?’ interrupted Low 
hastily. 

‘I see you read her simple nature. Understand me? No, 
not at first! Her maidenly instinct—perhaps her duty to another 
—took the alarm. I remember her words. “ But what will Dunn 
say?” she asked. ‘“ Will he not be jealous ?”’ 

‘Dunn! jealous! I don’t understand,’ said Low, fixing his eyes 
on Wynne. 

‘ That’s just what I said to Nellie. “Jealous!” I said. “ What, 
Dunn, your affianced husband, jealous of a mere friend—a teacher, 
a guide, a philosopher—sir, impossible.” Well, sir, she was right. 
He is jealous. And, more than that, he has imparted his jealousy 
to others! In other words, he has made a scandal!’ 

Low’s eyes flashed. ‘ Where is your daughter now?’ he said 
sternly. 

‘At present in bed, suffering from a nervous attack brought 
on by these unjust suspicions. She appreciates your anxiety, and, 
knowing that you could not see her, told me to give you this, 
He handed Low the ring and the letter. 

The climax had been forced, and, it must be confessed, was by 
no means the one Mr. Wynne had fully arranged in his own inner 
consciousness. He had intended to take an ostentatious leave of 
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Low in the bar-room, deliver the letter with archness, and escape 
before a possible explosion. He consequently backed towards 
the door for an emergency. But he was again at fault. That 
unaffected stoical fortitude in acute suffering, which was the one 
remaining pride and glory of naar race, was yet to be revealed to 
Wynne’s civilised eyes. 

The young man took the letter and read it without changing 
a muscle, folded the ring in it, and dropped it into his haversack. 
Then he picked up his blanket, threw it over his shoulder, took 
his trusty rifle in his hand, and turned towards Wynne as if 
coldly surprised that he was still standing there. 

‘ Are you—are you—going ?’ stammered Wynne. 

‘Are you not?’ replied Low drily, leaning on his rifle for a 
moment as if waiting for Wynne to precede him. The preacher 
looked at him a moment, mumbled something, and then shambled 
feebly and ineffectively down the staircase before Low, with a 
painful suggestion to the ordinary observer of being occasionally 
urged thereto by the moccasin of the young man behind him. 

On reaching the lower hall, however, he endeavoured to create a 
diversion in his favour by dashing into the bar-room and clapping 
the occupants on the back with indiscriminate playfulness. But here 
again he seemed to be disappointed. To his great discomfiture, a 
large man not only returned his salutation with powerful levity, 
but with equal playfulness seized him in his arms, and after an 
ingenious simulation of depositing him in the horse-trough, set 
him down in affected amazement. ‘ Bleth’t if I didn’t think 
from the weight of your hand it wath my old friend Thacramento 
Bill,’ said Curson apologetically, with a wink at the bystanders. 
‘That’th the way Bill alwayth uthed to tackle hith friendth, till 
he wath one day bounthed by a prithefighter in Frithco, whom 
he’d mithtaken for a mithionary.’ As Mr. Curson’s reputation 
was of a quality that made any form of apology from him instantly 
acceptable, the amused spectators made way for him as, recognising 
Low, who was just leaving the hotel, he turned coolly from them 
and walked towards him. 

‘ Halloo!’ he said, extending his hand. ‘ You’re the man I’m 
waiting for. Did you get a book from the Exthpreth Offithe latht 
night ?’ 

‘Idid. Why?’ 

‘It’th all right. Ath I’m rethponthible for it, I only wanted 
to know.’ 

‘Did you send it?’ asked Low, quickly fixing his eyes on his face, 
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‘Well, not exthactly me. But it’th not worth making a 
mythtery of it. Teretha gave me a commithion to buy it and 
thend it to you anonymouthly. That’th a woman’th nonthenth, 
for how could the get a retheipt for it ?’ 

‘Then it was her present,’ said Low gloomily. 

‘Of courthe. It wathn’t mine, my boy. I’d have thent you 
a Tharp’th rifle in plathe of that muthle loader you carry, or 
thomething thenthible. But, I thay! what’th up? You look 
ath if you had been running all night.’ 

Low grasped his hand. ‘Thank you,’ he said hurriedly; ‘but 
it’snothing. Only I must be back to the Woods early. Good-bye.’ 
But Curson retained Low’s hand in his own powerful grip. 

‘T’ll go with you a bit further,’ he said. ‘In fact, I’ve got 
thomething to thay to you; only don’t be in thuch a hurry; the 
Woodth can wait till you get there.’ Quietly compelling Low to 
alter his own characteristic Indian stride to keep pace with his, he 
went on: ‘I don’t mind thaying I rather cottoned to you from the 
time you acted like a white man—no offenthe—to Teretha. She 
thayth you were left when a child lying round, jutht ath pro- 
mithcuouthly ath she wath; and if I can do anything towardth 
putting you on the trail of your people, I'll do it. I know thome 
of the voyageurth who traded with the Cherokeeth, and your 
father wath one—wathn’t he?’ He glanced at Low’s utterly 
abstracted and immobile face. ‘I thay, you don’t theem to take 
a hand in thith game, pardner. What’th the row? Ith anything 
wrong over there ?’ and he pointed to the Carquinez Woods, which _ 
were just towering out of the morning horizon in the distance. 

Low stopped. The last words of his companion seemed to 
recall him to himself. He raised his eyes automatically to the 
Woods and started. 

‘There is something wrong over there,’ he said breathlessly. 
Look!’ 

‘I thee nothing,’ said Curson, beginning to doubt Low’s 
sanity ; ‘nothing more than I thaw an hour ago.’ 

‘Look again. Don’t you see that smoke rising straight up? 
It isn’t blown over from the Divide ; it’s new smoke! The fire is 
in the Woods!’ 

‘I reckon that’th tho,’ muttered Curson, shading his eyes with 
his hand. ‘But, hullo! wait a minute! We'll get hortheth. I 
say,’ he shouted, forgetting his lisp in his excitement— stop!’ 
But Low had already lowered his head and darted forward like an 
arrow, sind 
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In a few moments he had left not only his companion but 
the last straggling houses of the outskirts far behind him, and 
had struck out in a long swinging trot for the disused ‘ cut off.’ 
Already he fancied he heard the note of clamour in Indian Spring, 
and thought he distinguished the sound of hurrying hoofs on the 
great highway. But the sunken trail hid it from his view. From 
the column of smoke now plainly visible in the growing morning 
light he tried to locate the scene of the conflagration. It was 
evidently not a fire advancing regularly from the outer skirt of 
the wood, communicated to it from the Divide; it was a local 
outburst near its centre. It was not in the direction of his cabin 
in the tree. There was no immediate danger to Teresa, unless fear 
drove her beyond the confines of the wood into the hands of those 
who might recognise her. The screaming of jays and ravens 
above his head quickened his speed, as it heralded the rapid 
advance of the flames; and the unexpected apparition of a bound- 
ing body, flattened and flying over the yellow plain, told him that 
even the secure retreat of the mountain wild cat had been invaded. 
A sudden recollection of Teresa’s uncontrollable terror that first 
night smote him with remorse and redoubled his efforts. Alone 
in the track of these frantic and bewildered beasts, to what mad- 
ness might she not be driven! 

The sharp crack of a rifle from the high road turned his course 
momentarily in that direction. The smoke was curling lazily 
over the heads ofa party of men in the road, while the huge bulk 
of a grizzly was disappearing in the distance. A battue of the 
escaping animals had commenced! In the bitterness of his heart 
he caught at the horrible suggestion, and resolved to save her 
from them or die with her there. 

How fast he ran, or the time it took him to reach the woods, 
has never been known. Their outlines were already hidden when 
he entered them. To a sense less keen, a courage less desperate, 
and a purpose less unaltered than Low’s, the wood would have 
been impenetrable. The central fire was still confined to the 
lofty tree tops, but the downward rush of wind from time to time 
drove the smoke into the aisles in blinding and suffocating 
volumes. To simulate the creeping animals, and fall to the 
ground on hands and knees, feel his way through the underbrush 
when the smoke was densest, or take advantage of its momentary 
lifting, and without uncertainty, mistake, or hesitation glide from 
tree to tree in one undeviating course, was possible only to an 
experienced woodsman. To keep his reason and insight so clear 
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as to be able in the midst of this bewildering confusion to shape 
that course so as to intersect the wild and unknown track of an 
inexperienced, frightened wanderer, belonged to Low, and Low 
alone. He was making his way against the wind towards the fire. 
He had reasoned that she was either in comparative safety to 
windward of it, or he should meet her being driven towards him 
by it, or find her succumbed and fainting at its feet. To do this 
he must penetrate the burning belt, and then pass under the 
blazing dome. He was already upon it; he could see the falling 
fire dropping like rain or blown like gorgeous blossoms of the con- 
flagration across his path. The space was lit up brilliantly. The 
vast shafts of dull copper cast no shadow below, but there was no 
sign nor token of any human being. For a moment the young 
man was at fault. It was true this hidden heart of the forest bore 
no undergrowth ; the cool matted carpet of the aisles seemed to 
quench the glowing fragments as they fell. Escape might be 
difficult, but not impossible, yet every moment was precious. He 
leaned against a-tree and sent his voice like a clarion before him: 
‘Teresa!’ There was no reply. He called again. A faint cry 
at his back from the trail he bad just traversed made him turn. 
Only a few paces behind him, blinded and staggering, but follow- 
ing like a beaten and wounded animal, Teresa halted, knelt, 
clasped her hands, and dumbly held them out before her. 
* Teresa!’ he cried again, and sprang to her side. 

She caught him by the knees, and lifted her face imploringly 
to his. 

‘Say that again!’ she cried, passionately. ‘Tell me it was 
Teresa you called, and no other! You have come back for me! 
You would not let me die here alone!’ 

He lifted her tenderly in his arms and cast a rapid glance 
around him. It might have been his fancy, but there seemed a 
dull glow in the direction he had come. 

* You do not speak!’ she said. ‘Tell me! You did not come 
here to seek her?’ 

‘Whom?’ he said quickly. 

‘ Nellie !’ 

With a sharp ery he let her slip to the ground. All the pent- 
up agony, rage, and mortification of the last hour broke from him 
in that inarticulate outburst. Then catching her hands again, he 
dragged her to his level. 

‘Hear me,’ he cried, disregarding the whirling smoke and the 
fiery baptism that sprinkled them—‘ Hear me! If you value your 
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life, if you value your soul, and if you do not want me to cast 
you to the beasts like Jezebel of old, never—never take that 
accursed name again upon your lips. Seek her—her? Yes! 
Seek her to tie her like a witch’s daughter of hell to that blazing 
tree!’ He stopped. ‘Forgive me,’ he said in a changed voice, 
‘I’m mad, and forgetting myself and you. Come.’ 

Without noticing the expression of half-savage delight that 
had passed across her face, he lifted her in his arms. 

‘Which way are you going?’ she asked, passing her hands 
vaguely across his breast, as if to reassure herself of his identity. 

‘To our camp by the scarred tree,’ he replied. 

‘ Not there, not there,’ she said, hurriedly ; ‘ I was driven from 
there just now. I thought the fire began there until I came here.’ 

Then it was as he feared. Obeying the same mysterious law 
that had launched this fateful fire like a thunderbolt from the 
burning mountain crest five miles away into the heart of the 
Carquinez Woods, it had again leaped a mile beyond, and was 
hemming them between two narrowing lines of fire. But Low 
was not daunted. Retracing his steps through the blinding 
smoke, he strode off at right angles to the trail near the point 
where he had entered the wood. It was the spot where he had 
first lifted Nellie in his arms to carry her to the hidden spring. 
If any recollection of it crossed his mind at that moment, it was 
only shown in his redoubled energy. He did not glide through 
the thick underbrush as on that day, but seemed to take a savage 
pleasure in breaking through it with sheer brute force. Once 
Teresa insisted upon relieving him of the burden of her weight, 
but after a few steps she staggered blindly against him, and would 
fain have recourse once more to his strong arms. And so alter- 
nately staggering, bending, crouching, or bounding and crashing 
on, but always in one direction, they burst through the jealous 
rampart and came upon the sylvan haunt of the hidden spring. 
The great angle of the half-fallen tree acted as a barrier to the 
wind and drifting smoke, and the cool spring sparkled and bubbled 
in the almost translucent air. He laid her down beside the water 
and bathed her face and hands. As he did so his quick eye caught 
sight of a woman’s handkerchief lying at the foot of the disrupted 
root. Dropping Teresa’s hands, he walked towards it, and with 
the toe of his moccasin gave it one vigorous kick into the ooze at 
the overflow of the spring. He turned to Teresa, but she evidently 
had not noticed the act. 

Where are you?’ she asked with a smile. 
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Something in her movement struck him. He came towards 
her, and bending down looked into her face. ‘Teresa! Good God! 
—look at me. What has happened ?’ 

She raised her eyes to his. There was a slight film across 
them; the lids were blackened; the beautiful lashes gone for 
ever ! 

‘I see you a little now, I think,’ she said with a smile, passing 
her hands vaguely over his face. ‘It must have happened when 
he fainted and I had to drag him through the blazing brush ; both 
my hands were full, and I could not cover my eyes.’ 

‘Drag whom ?’ said Low quickly. 

‘Why, Dunn.’ 

‘Dunn! He here?’ said Low hoarsely. 

‘Yes; didn’t you read the note I left on the herbarium? 
Didn’t you come to the camp fire ?’ she asked hurriedly, clasping 
his hands. ‘Tell me quickly !’ 

‘No!’ ’ 

‘Then you were not there—then you didn’t leave me to die?’ 

‘No! I swear it, Teresa! ’—the stoicism that had upheld his 
own agony breaking down before her strong emotion. 

‘Thank God!’ She threw her arms around him, and hid her 
aching eyes in his troubled breast. 

‘Tell me all, Teresa,’ he whispered in her listening ear. 
‘Don’t move ; stay there and tell me all.’ 

With her face buried in his bosom, as if speaking to his heart 
alone, she told him part, but not all. With her eyes filled with 
tears, but a smile on her lips, radiant with new-found happiness, 
she told him how she had overheard the plans of Dunn and Brace, 
how she had stolen their conveyance to warn him in time. But 
here she stopped, dreading to say a word that would shatter the 
hope she was building upon his sudden revulsion of feeling for 
Nellie. She could not bring herself to repeat their interview— 
that would come later, when they were safe and out of danger ; 
now, not even the secret of his birth must come between them 
with its distraction, to mar their perfect communion. She faltered 
that Dunn had fainted from weakness, and that she had dragged 
him out of danger. ‘He will never interfere with us—I mean,’ 
she said softly, ‘with me again. I can promise you that as well 
as if he had sworn it.’ 

‘Let him pass, now,’ said Low; ‘that will come later on,’ he 
added, unconsciously repeating her thought in a tone that made 
her heart sick. ‘ But tell me, Teresa, why did you go to Excelsior ? ’ 
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She buried her head still deeper, as if to hide it. He felt her 
broken heart beat against his own ; he was conscious of a depth of 
feeling her rival had never awakened in him. The possibility of 
Teresa loving him had never occurred to his simple nature. He 
bent his head and kissed her. She was frightened, and unloosed 
her clinging arms; but he retained her hand, and said, ‘We 
will leave this accursed place, and you shall go with me as you 
said you would ; nor need you ever leave me, unless you wish it.’ 

She could hear the beating of her own heart through his words ; 
she longed to look at the eyes and lips that told her this, and read 
the meaning his voice alone could not entirely convey. For the 
first time she felt the loss of her sight. She did not know that it 
was, in this moment of happiness, the last blessing vouchsafed to 
her miserable life. 

A few moments of silence followed, broken only by the dis- 
tant rumour of the conflagration and the crash of falling boughs. 
‘It may be an hour yet,’ he whispered, ‘ before the fire has swept 
a path for us to the road below. We are safe here, unless some 
sudden current should draw the fire down upon us. You are not 
frightened?’ She pressed his hand; she was thinking of the pale 
face of Dunn, lying in the secure retreat she had purchased for 
him at such a sacrifice. Yet the possibility of danger to him now 
for a moment marred her present happiness and security. ‘ You 
think the fire will not go north of where you found me?’ she 
asked softly. 


‘I think not,’ he said, ‘but I will reconnoitre. Stay where 
you are.’ 

They pressed hands and parted. He leaped upon the slanting 
trunk and ascended it rapidly. She waited in mute expectation. 

There was a sudden movement of the root on which she sat, 
a deafening crash, and she was thrown forward on her face. 

The vast bulk of the leaning tree dislodged from its aérial 
support by the gradual sapping of the spring at its roots, or by 
the crumbling of the bark from the heat, had slipped, made a half 
revolution, and falling, overbore the lesser trees in its path, and 
tore in its resistless momentum a broad opening to the underbrush. 

With a cry to Low, Teresa staggered to her feet. There was 
an interval of hideous silence, but no reply. She called again. 
There was a sudden deepening roar, the blast of a fiery furnace 
swept through the opening, a thousand luminous points around 
her burst into fire, and in an instant she was lost in a whirlwind 
of smoke and flame! From the onset of its fury to its culmination 
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twenty minutes did not elapse; but in that interval a radius of 
two hundred yards around the hidden spring was swept of life and 
light and motion. 

For the rest of that day and part of the night a pall of smoke 
hung above the scene of desolation. It lifted only towards the 
morning, when the moon riding high, picked out in black and 
silver the shrunken and silent columns of those roofless vaults, 
shorn of base and capital. It flickered on the still, overflowing 
pool of the hidden spring, and shone upon the white face of Low, 
- who, with a rootlet of the fallen tree holding him down like an 
arm across his breast, seemed to be sleeping peacefully in the 
sleeping water. 

* * * * * * * * 

Contemporaneous history touched him as briefly, but not as 
gently. ‘It is now definitely ascertained,’ said ‘The Slumgullion 
Mirror,’ ‘ that Sheriff Dunn met his fate in the Carquinez Woods in 
the performance of his duty; that fearless man having received 
information of the concealment of a band of horse thieves in their 
recesses. The desperadoes are presumed to have escaped, as the 
only remains found are those of two wretched tramps, one of whom 
is said to have been a digger, who supported himself upon roots 
and herbs, and the other a degraded half-white woman. It is not 
unreasonable to suppose that the fire originated through their 
carelessness, although Father Wynne of the First Baptist Church, 
in his powerful discourse of last Sunday, pointed at the warning 
and lesson of such catastrophes. It may not be out of place here 
to say that the rumours regarding an engagement between the 
pastor’s accomplished daughter and the late lamented Sheriff are 
utterly without foundation, as it has been an on dit for some time 
in all well-informed circles that the indefatigable Mr. Brace, of 
Wells, Fargo and Co.’s Express, will shortly lead the lady to the 
hymeneal altar.’ Bret Harte. 

(The End.) 
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